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THE CHIEF NEED OF THE SOUTH- | 


ERN NEGRO. 





If this country is to be made fit for 
civilized man to live in, all the people 
of whatever race or condition must 
be given fair and equal opportunities 
to improve their minds. Education 
is the one panacea for all the ills of 
mankind in all parts of the’ world. 
The “square deal” in educational 
matters is just as essential to the de- 
velopment of a race 
deal” in politicsl matters. We _ be- 
lieve in the square deal in all matters 
for all men, and however much we 
may be criticised for our position, we 
believe that there are many fair- 
minded people who agree with Lowell 
when he sang: 


“And I honor the man who is willing | 


to sink 

Half his present repute for the free- 
dom to think, 

And, when he has_ thought, be 
cause strong or weak, 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom 
to speak, 

Caring naught for what 
the mob has im store, 

Let that mob be ‘the upper ten thou- 
sand or lower.” 

When we fully survey our faults, 
our mistakes and our vices, we shall 


his 


vengeance 


find that ignorance is at the bottom | 


of them all, and as with us, so with 
the masses. Education is the hope 


of the Negro race, as it is the hope of | 


the Anglo-Saxon race. Education is 


to*improve and develop the capabili- | 


ties of black people just as it is to 
improve the talents and capabilities 
of white people. It is to call into sal- 


as the “square | 


utary exercise and put under proper 
discipline the intellectual, moral and 
physical possibilities of the ex-slave 
class of our country, just as It has 
imparted to the dominant element of 
our population those effective graces 
and tine accomplishments which en- 
able this element to hold its own in 
| our peculiar social system. 

It is refreshing to notice with what 
heroism a large number of Negroes in 
the southern states are striving to 
improve their moral, intellectual and 
civic conditions. The heroic struggle 
of mothers and fathers, the sacrifices 
made by them in securing an educa- 
tion for their offspring is worthy of 
profound consideration. Of the total 
amount appropriated by the state of 
Georgia for educational purposes, 80 
percent is expended upon the educa- 
tion of white children, while 20 per- 
cent is expended upon the education 
of black children. It would seem to 
us that if of the two races the Ne- 
groes are the lowlier and the least ca- 
pable of acquiring knowledge, 
more money should be spent upon 
them than upon the white pupils; 
but the southern white man looks up- 
on the situation a little differently. 
| Black boys and girls throughout the 
| state of Georgia have indicated in a 
very remarkable degree their appre- 
ciation of the advantagés of educa- 
tion. Many of them have given up 
opportunities for ease and dissipation 
in the rural districts in order to im- 
prove their minds and to make them- 
| selves worthy and useful citizens in 
| the community. They have realized 
| that ignorance is the spring of all 

their ills—the tree whose fruit poisons 
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is the duty of | 


the souls of men. It | 


every American citizen to contribute | 
in every way possible to the eradica- | 
tion of all deterrent influences, and, | 
of all deterrent influences and im-| 
pediments to civilization, = 
stands in the front rank. 

We are all created by the same | 
power; we are all made partakers of | 
the same aspirations, the same long- 
ings for happiness, and we are all ex- 
posed to the same afflictions and mis- 
fortunes. It'is certainly not unrea- 
sonable therefore to expect that each | 
shall cherish for the other the same 
kindly feeling and deep interest that 
is implied in the doctrine of brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of | 
God. Among the many _ excellent 
agencies in the South at the present | 
time contributing nobly toward the} 
uplift of the Negro masses is an in- 
stitution located in Atlanta, Georgia, | 
founded by Negroes, supported by Ne- 
groes, and managed economically and 
ably by scholars of the Negro race. 
This institution is known as the Mor- | 
ris Brown college. It was founded in 
1881 by the African Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and at the present time, | 
it has an average daily attendance of 
1000 students. We have learned re- 
cently that hundreds of boys and 
girls, young men and young women, 
are turned away each year because of 
the limited facilities of this institu- 
tion. It is distressing to those who 
are acquainted with the needs of the 
lowly masses in the southern states 
to realize that so much money is 
spent upon some schools by northern 
philanthropy, and so little is spent 
upon others whose standards are just | 
as high and whose usefulness is un- 
disputed. 

Morris Brown college is one of the | 
best conducted schools for Negroes 
in all theSouth. It isunder the control 
of clean, scholarly,. conscientious men 
and women, and it deserves the en- 
couragement, sympathy and financial 
support of every man and woman who 
wishes the Negro well. We desire to 


direct attention to our little sketch of | 


Morris Brown college, and the men 
who are working for it, found on an- 
other page of this magazine, and we | 
especially commend Dr. R. D. Stin-| 
son, the vice-president and financial | 


|have the respect and 


commissioner, who is now in Boston 
in the interest of the institution, to 
|the most favorable consideration. of 
our citizens. 





THE MACON CONFERENCE. 





It is very fortunate for the Negro 
race in the United States that we have 
such great newspapers as the “Spring- 
field Republican,” the “Boston Evening 
Transcript” and the “Boston Herald” 
to champion our cause. These mediums 
confidence of 
thoughtful people throughout the coun- 


| try; and intelligent protests against in- 


justice, hardships and crimes on the 
part of any class are given to the 


|public through them in such vigorous 


and attractive manner as to command 
the reader’s attention. The Southern 
press is unwilling to set forth the 


lrighteous claims of black men when 


those claims point in the direction of 
human rights. 

We are highly gratified to note with 
what enthusiasm the report of the con- 
ference of intelligent Negro men held 
in Macon, Georgia, the other week was 
received by these three great journals, 
and the unanimous agreement among 
them of the appropriateness of the 
protest, offered. The white people of 


‘the state of Georgia are known as 4 


very cruel people as:far as the treat 
ment of the Negro is concerned. They 
have earned the reputation of being 
the most heartless and biood-thirsty 
on record. When they go into the 


\lynching business they exhibit a fiend- 


ishness not equalled by wild men; they 
make photographs of the _ tortured, 
they cut off black men’s fingers and 
ears and bits of charred and crisp skin 
while it is still hot and keep them as 
mementos—they enjoy a lynching as 
they enjoy their corn whiskey—they 
are cruel with a vengeance—they are 
barbarous—inhuman! 

The white people of Georgia do not 
believe in the constitution of the 
United States; they have no respect 
for the common rights of man; they 
do not believe in human equality. The 
Negro has not the ghost of a show 
when it comes to rights and privileges. 


'He is treated as a dog on elevators in 


business buildings; on street cars, he 
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must take the rear seat; on railroad 
trains, he must take the Jim Crow car; 
in theatres, he must take seats in the 
galleries; he is not allowed in the 
“public” parks—must not be buried in 
graveyards where white people are 
sleeping their eternal sleep and can- 
not worship God in the white man’s 
church. 

But it appears that the sane men 
who met in Macon were not concerned 
so much about mingling with white 


men in the purely social side of life | 


as they were about simple opportuni- 
ties to prove their worth to the several 
communities in which they live; they 
only asked to be given a fair show in 
the common game of life—-that they 
be granted the opportunity of living 
in the land of their birth in security 
and happiness, that they be allowed to 
enjoy the rights of citizenship—sure- 
ly these are not unreasonable requests. 
But the trained pen of the editor of the 
Boston Herald has set forth a few 
facts about this matter in such a 
clear and comprehensive manner that 
we feel it our duty to give them to 
our readers. The Herald says: 
Georgia is not worse than some other 
southern states, but it ought, for cer- 
tain reasons, to be much better. We 
speak of Georgia now specifically se- 
cause the real conditions there have 
lately been set forth in a document of 
peculiar power and illumination, ema- 
na.ing from the Georgia Equal Rights 
convention, composed of 200 intelligent, 
representative Colored men from all 
parts of the state, which was in ses- 
sion at Macon on Feb. 13 and 14. This 
convention was called by the veteran 
editor of the Georgia Baptist, W. J. 
White. Among those in attendance 
were Bishop H. M. Turner of the. A. 
M. E. church, Bishop R. G. Williams 


of the C. M. E. church, the Hon. Jud-| 


son Lyons, ex-register of the United 
States treasury; Prof. John Hope of 
Atlanta Baptist College, Prof. W. E. B. 
DuBois and Prof. George A. Touris 
of Atlanta University, J. Max Barber, 
editor of “The Voice of the Negro,” 
and many others of distinction and 
large influence. 

The convention issued an address, 
which ought to be read by every seri- 
ous-minded American, North and 
South. It is unlikely that it will be 


given general currency in the Georgia - 
newspapers, or in any other news- 
papers published especially for the 
white race, for it is a tremendous in- 
dictment of the political, social and 
religious attitude of that race toward 
their fellow citizens of the Colored 
race. It deserves to be generally read 
in every other section of the republic 
/outside of the belt of states where 
equal rights are persistently denied, 
for it is a revelation, a temperate, just, 
eloquent revelation of evils which exist 
and which demand national considera- 
tion. It is a “statement and plea to 
the world” by thoughtful men, who 
speak for more than a million dis- 
tressed human souls. 

The whole antecedent history of the 
present situation is rightly summarized 
in three pregnant sentences: “Two 
races came to Georgia in the early 18th 
century and lived as master and slave. 
In that long, hard apprenticeship we 
learned to work, to speak the tongue of 
the land, and, better, to know God. 
We learned this, but we learned it at 
the cost of self-respect, self-reliance, 
knowledge and the honor of our 
women.” Of course, this training left 
the Colored race ignorant. ‘We are 
still ignorant,” they confess, “partly by 
our own fault, in not striving more 
doggedly after knowledge, but chiefly 
because of the wretched educational 
opportunities given us in this state.” 
Although the white and black school 
populations are nearly equal, out of 
every dollar given by the state for edu- 
cation, 80 cents go to the white chil- 
dren and 20 cents to the Negro chil- 
dren. Less than half the Colored chil- 
dren have any school facilities, and not 
a cent is given by the state to the 
higher training of Negro teachers and 
professional men, including ministers. 

The caste discriminations in the fa- 
cilities of transportation are strenu- 
ously protested against, and the aboli- 
tion of Jim-Crow cars is asked for, and 
the substitution of first and second 
class cars, in which travelers may be 
separated according to condition, not 
according to color. Since 1886, they 
say, “260 Georgia Negroes have been 
lynched and burned without the semb- 
lance of a legal trial, not to mention 
'the hundreds of unaccused persons 
|who have been murdered.” They ask 
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the rights to enter the militia of Geor- A MANLY PROTEST. 

gia. ‘‘We have fought for this coun- 

try in four wars, and if we are good The protest. issued by Robert 


enough to fight, we are good enough to 
be trained for fighting.’”” They ask for 
representation on juries, which is sys- 
tematically denied to them. 

We cannot refer to all the grounds 
of complaint that are set forth in this 
address, but lest any one may deem 
what was said at the beginning of 
this article as too severe condemnation, 
Wwe quote one passage which alone jus- 
tifies every word: 

Colored men are punished in this 
state without intelligent discrimina- 
tion; old and young, thug and mischief 
maker, and often men and women, are 
herded together after unfair trials be- 
fore juries who would rather convict 
ten innocent Negroes than let one 
guilty one escape. The sentences in- 
flicted are crue] and excessive; 25 per- 
cent of the convicts are condemned for 
life and 60 percent for ten years and 
more. White men often escape con- 
viction or are promptly pardoned. 
These slaves of the state are men sold 
body and soul to private capitalists 
for the sake of gain, without the shad- 
‘ow of an attempt at reformation, and 
are thrown into relentless competition 
with free Negro laborers. The fortune 
of many a prominent white Georgia 
family is red with the blood and sweat 
of black men justly and unjustly held 
to labor in Georgia prison camps; the 
state today is receiving $225,000 a year 
of this blood money and boasting of 
her ability to make crime pay. 

Notwithstanding the rigor and force 
of their setting forth of the’ cruel 
wrongs done to their race, these Col- 
ored men close their appeal with words 
that lack no element of patriotic and 
Christian aspiration: 

Brethren of the white race, living to- 
gether as we do, let us be friends and 
not enemies. Let us not stir up the 
darker, fiercer passions. Let us strive 
together, not as master and slave, but 
as man and man, equal in the sight of 
God and in the eye of the law, eager to 
make this historic state a land of 
peace, a place of plenty and an abode 


of Jesus Christ. * 


Smalls, A. J. Folk, J. I. Washington, 
N. J. Kennedy, George A. Reed and 
Rev. E. W. Bythewood, of Beaufort, 
S. C., to the senate of the United 
States, dated January 26, 1906, is 
worthy of very careful reading. This 
protest is sane, pregnant with facts 
concerning the Negro’s progress, and 
places these gentlemen who signed it 


among the most’ thoughtful, level- 
headed and progressive men of the 


Negro race. We believe as firmly as 
we believe anything that the Negro is 
entitled to every right inherent in 
every other. American’ citizen, and 
that it is a violation of the plainest 
provision of the constitution of the 
United States to deprive these citi- 
zens of the common privileges accord- 
ed other men. The Jim Crow car, 
debarring from the polls on election 
day men of character and ability, and 
discriminating against black people 
generally in public places throughout 
the southern states is not only a hard- 
ship, but a wrong and injustice, un- 
deserved, and decidedly uncompli- 
mentary to the dominant element of 
our population. 

Senator Tillman is‘a disgrace to 
the United States senate, and should 
not for a moment remain on speak- 
ing terms with the dignified and intel- 


ligent members of that august body. 
We shali always regard it as strange 


that a man of his type of character 
should be recognized by intelligent, 
self-respecting men, such as Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, Senator 
Crane and others of egual distinction. 
We have noticed that the protest en- 
tered by colored men against the con- 
ditions under which they suffer have 
been temperate and conservative and 
within the bounds of reasonableness. 
They have never asked for any more 
than other citizens are accorded; 
they have never wished for any more 
than the common rights of man in the 
life of this republic. Those who have 
acquired any sort of intelligence and 
standing in the community will con- 
tinue to contend against the Imjustice 
and discrimination practiced upon 
them, and will be as unrelenting and 
}uncompromising as Bishop Turner, 
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the senior bishop of the A. M. E. 
church, whose heroic efforts in behalf 
of his race have always attracted 
more or less public attention. 





NEGRO JOURNALISM. 


The man who attempts to publish a 
Newspaper or magazine in New Eng- 
land in the interests of the Colored 
people undertakes a task that offers lit- 
tle or no inspiration or emolument. He 
must be prepared to labor under great 
difficulties and embarrassments for ful- 
ly 18 hours out of every 24, make great 
sacrifices, meet with all sorts of dis- 
couragements, and sometimes suffer 
humiliation and deprivation in order to 
accomplish his purpose. Nothing but 
the strongest fascination for the work 
and the profoundest devotion to what 
he regards as a worthy cause can hold 
him to his task—for there is no radi- 
ant hope of large rewards before him. 
He may, if he possesses either a com- 
manding or engaging personality, win 
influence with the best citizens of 
his community and find favor with 
people at a distance; but he can never 
grow rich in this world’s goods. If 
there is not sufficient magnetism in his 
own personality to attract readers and 
if he has not the hustling qualities that 
secure advertisements, his efforts will 
result in serious embarrassment to him 
and ultimate failure, and a correspond- 
ing weakening of confidence in Negro 
enterprises as a whole. Indeed, the 
task of publishing a Negro newspaper 
or magazine is one that requires at the 
outset, great versatility and talent, re- 
markable executive ability and excep- 
tional courage and tenacity. The func- 
tions of the Negro editor are entirely 
different from those of the white edi- 
tor. In a well-appointed newspaper 
plant of modern type, you may have 
a business manager; advertising and 
circulating manager: editor-in-chief, 
city editor, managing editor and a 
great corps of reporters who work on 
assignments. Those who write head- 
lines and caption lines, and others who 
design and set advertisements, and 
still others to do the proof-reading and 
plan the make-up of the journal, but 
the Negro editor must perform all of | 
these duties himself. He is the editor 
and publisher. He must solicit adver- 


tisements; he must edit the matter 
that comes to him for publication and 
re-write much of it; write his edi- 
torials; do his own proof-reading; 
plan the headlines and caption linés; 
solicit subscriptions; attend all sorts 
of social functions; write up the news 
and especially give strict attention to 
important personages of the race. He 
must address the wrappers for gub- 
scribers; take care of his own corre- 
spondence; be his own bookkeeper, fin- 
ance the enterprise—in facts perform 
the functions of at least a dozen men 
in the conduct of his enterprise. It 
will be seen that the Negro editor is 
handicapped from the start for the rea- 
son that the man has never been born 
who can successfully conduct all parts 
of a newspaper plant and give the pub- 
lic perfect satisfaction. There can be 
no profit in any enterprise where one 
man is the “whole thing” unless that 
enterprise is of a very small character 
and requires but the services of one 
man. However versatile an individual 
may be, he cannot do more than one 
thing exceptionally well. If he is to 
edit a newspaper, his duties should be 
confined to editorial work. If he is a 
business man, his duties should be con- 
fined to the strictly business end of 
his enterprise; if he is good at solicit- 
ing advertisements, which requires a 
very special talent, he should confine 
his endeavors to that particular sort 
of work, but to undertake to perform 
the functions of an editor, proof-read- 
er, advertising solicitor, bookkeeper, 
reporter, and to design advertisements, 
scheme headlines and caption lines, 
and at the same time look after the 
financial end of the newspaper is an 
enormous and, to our way of thinking, 
overwhelming undertaking for an) 
mah. 

Good journalism is a most potent 
factor in popular education. Conserva- 
tive and truthful newspapers are pow- 
erful agencies in shaping public opin- 
ion and liberating and informing the 
public mind—in a word they constitute 
the most valuable school books of a na- 
tion. 

The Mission and Difficulties of Ne- 
gro Journal. 

Of all the ingenious and complicated 
schemes and machinery designed to 
foster civilization and to increase hu- 
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man knowledge, the press is the most | Of course there are some who engage 


wonderful, 
most helpful. 

Amidst the thousands of new agen- 
cies employed to facilitate communi- 
cation between men in the various 


walks of life, the press—the great en- | 


gine of modern progress, the moulder 
of public thought and opinion, .the 
director of public policy and sentiment, 
the searchlight of the age, sheddng 
brilliant rays of liberal knowledge 
along the rugged path of the human 
advancement; the matchless school- 
master of men is the most powerful, 
most vital and the most potential of all 
agencies. 

The record of political convulsions as 
well as social successes is given in de- 
tail through the press. The history 
of the world’s work, the intense activ- 
ities of nations, far and near, is nar- 
rated and illuminated by means of elec- 
tric sparks that are constantly shoot- 
ing from ocean to ocean, from country 
to country, city to city, carrying viv- 
idly the impulses of the earth’s vast 
intelligence. 

Of course there are various sorts of 
journalism. Negro journalism is per- 
haps the most difficult, the most unsat- 
isfactory in its operations and the least 
inspiring and remunerative of any, and 
yet, it is the most unique. If you wish 
to know how it feels to have disap- 
pointments multiplied: if you wish to 
know how it feels to work arduously 
night and day without adequate com- 
pensation; if you wish to know how it 
feels to be severely and unjustly criti- 
cized for taking a position which you 
feel,to be right—for expressing your 
conviction—if you wish to know how it 
feels to serve as editor, publisher, 
business manager, advertising solici- 
tor, subscription agent, ty pe-setter, 
proof-reader, and all at the same time; 
if you wish to know how it feels to 
read a letter of abuse and vilification 
from one whom you have tried to help. 
to encourage and to benefit, engage in 
Negro journalism—the most fruitful 
source of all these difficulties, the very 
vortex of embarrassments and. dis- 
heartening experiences. 

But after all there are some rewards 
coming to the enterprising Negro jour- 
nalist, and we would not lose sight of 
these. 


the most potent and the|in this sacred calling who openly per- 


vert its functions. They form the 
|growling, grumbling, gossiping, snarl- 
ing, surly, fretful, fault-finding, back- 
biting, pessimistic element. But the 
press as a whole is devoted to op- 
timism. It is the solitary dazzling gem 
jin the modern intellectual sky that 
;Ssheds its brilliant ray over all man- 
kind with equal purpose to benefit and 
to elevate. F 

One of the splendid advantages of- 
fered an editor of a Negro journal is 
the opportunity of contact and asso- 
ciation with the men and women of 
high aims and lofty moral purposes, 
and the influence for good which He 
may exercise over the aspiring young 
men and women of his own race. And 
again, he may gain a large and varied 
comprehension of human nature and 
of those intensely interesting problems 
that affect humanity generally. 





THE MERGING OF RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


The recent merging of the Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist Protestants 
and United Brethren into one denom- 
ination is a triumph in matters ec- 
clesiastical that should not be passed 
by unnoticed. especially by the 
churchmen of the colored race. These 
three religious denominations, each 
having a polity peculiar to _ itself, 
have eliminated the non-essentials 
which separated them and united on 
the fundamentals. This means that 
each denomination sacrificed some- 
thing which it held precious—the 
Congregationalists, much of their in- 
dependence; the Methodists, the cher- 
ished name of Methodist; the Unitea 
Brethren, their episcopal system. 
Henceforth they are to march under 
one banner in the service of the Lord, 
uniting their forces where they have 
been divided and co-operating. where 
there has been rivalry. The adjust- 
ment of all the details will require no 
doubt much time, patience and for- 
bearance, but the glorious’ results 
that are sure to follow will more than 
equal the devoted effort to so noble a 
cause. 

Among the colored Methodists of 
'this country there are more than a 
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half dozen distinct denominations, 
the most important of which are: The 
African Methodist Episcopal with 
6510 ministers and 786,125 communi- 
cants, African M. E. Zion with 3401 
ministers and 560,790 communicants; 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, with 2,- 
200 ministers and 209,654 communi- 
cants, and Union American M. E., 
with 200 ministers and 17,500 com- 
municants, making a total of* 12,311 
ministers and _ 1,574,069 communi- 
cants. 

Each of these denominations sub- 
scribes to the same creed and has 
practically the same church polity. In 
spite of this at least three of these 
denominations are represented in 
nearly every city south of New York 


city, in many cases each struggling 
for existence, when by uniting their 


forces effective and aggressive work 
could be prosecuted. It is positively 
wicked, this tremendous amount of 
energy that is dissipated through 
clerical competition. While this 
frightful waste of energy is going on 
in cities and large towns many, many 
less prominent communities are actu- 
ally starving for spiritual food. Think 
of how much more good these denom- 
inations might accomplish if they 
were united into one grand army of 
more than a million and a half com- 


municants! We have seen that ‘the 
total number of ministers in these 
denominations is 12,311. Assuming 


that one minister can look after the 
spiritual needs of two hundred souls, 
less than eight thousand ministers 


could guide and comfort the total 
number of communicants above re- 
ferred to, thus leaving about five 


thousand ministers to carry the gos- 
pel to those that are groping in dark- 
ness, ignorance and superstition. 

Why is not such a glorious possi- 
bility realized? We.suspect that the 
answer is, “petty . jealousies and 
baseless suspicions.” 

Brethren of the cloth, if:this an- 
swer is the correct one, blot out your 
suspicions, ground your’ jealousies 
and unite for the glory of God and 
the service of man. 





There has been this year a modest 
revival of the beet sugar industry in 
Ontario. 


{ries and saloons 


|THE TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFER- 


ENCE. 

Very practical suggestions for the 
solution of the Negro problem are of- 
fered annually by the Farmers’ con- 
ference held at the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, of which Dr. Booker T. Wash- 





ington is principal. We have just 
read a glowing account of the fif- 
teenth annual conference, and _ the 


same common sense displayed in for- 
mer metings of this sort, impressed 
the visitors on this occasion. At the 
Workers’ conference, the discussion 
hinged about the following subjects: 
What proportion of the public school 
support is contributed by voluntary 
taxation? What are the conditions of 
common schoolhouses? What wages 
are paid rural school teachers? What 
influence does the school exert upon 
its immediate surroundings? The 
declarations adopted by: the confer- 
ence follow: 

1. The increase in the number of 
land owners over those of fourteen 
years ago when the conference first 
started, is most encouraging, but it 
may be truthfully said- that we are 
still largely renters instead of owners 
of land 

2. The purpose to own land was 
never stronger than now. This spir- 
it we would encourage in every pos- 
sible way. Teachers and preachers 
should make it a part of their regular 
work to show the absolute necessity, 
on the part of every family, to own 
land in order to permanently make 
progress. 

3. We urge that the various forms 
of industry connected with the mak- 
ing of a living be introduced into all 
the schools, beginning with the pri- 
mary. We would especially urge 
the teaching of agriculture and the 
use of such tools as are necessary to 
do the ordinary work of the farm, 
the doing of such building as is need- 
ed and the repair of ordinary farm 
implements. ' 

4. Again we would urge our people 
to raise their food supplies at home 
as the most effective means to avoid 
the evils of the mortgage system. 

5. We also recommend that the 
people give less support to dispensa- 
and that they en- 
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courage temperance in every form. 

6. We regret the poor schools that 
are still so common, especially in the 
country and in the small towns. In 
many places terms are short, salaries 
small, teachers poorly prepared and 
schoolhouses unworthy of the name. 
We earnestly urge the union of all 
forces to better this condition. Espe- 
cially should the poll,tax be paid. 

7. There are many discourage- 
ments, but we are confident that 
these are the best days in our his- 
tory thus far. Signs of progress are 
on every hand. Better houses, schools 
and churches are being built, more 
land is being bought, better farming 
done, more are going into business, 
and the professions are _ gaining 
strength and numbers. When these 
conferences were started, the  Bir- 
mingham Penny Savings bank was 
the only one prominently mentioned. 
Now there are about 20 banks man- 
aged by our people. The people are 
awakening to their moral, religious 
and physical condition. Character is 
being appreciated, and the death-rate 
is being reduced. 

8. We urge that more and more 
energy be put into the annual Tuske- 
gee Negro conferences, the’ great 
school of the masses, and that we go 
home from these annual gatherings 
to organize in every community a [o- 
cal conference that shall serve to 
keep alive, and constantly emphasize 
the great doctrine of home getting 
and character building, the founda- 
tions upon which the annual confer- 
ence is built. 





LET THE GOVERNOR ALONE. 


Gov. Curtis Guild, like the govern- 
ors of every state, is pestered by a 
class of callers whose visits might be 
omitted for the good of the common- 
wealth. They probably have little 
use for their own time and no appre- 
ciation of the value of the chief exec- 
utive’s hours. They come on general 
principles that they would like ~ to 
make a call on the governor and chat 
with him. Or they come to ask ques- 
tions, the answers to which might 
easily be ascertained by themselves if 
they would go to the trouble of look- 
ing into the matter involved. Per- 


| haps a visit to the public library 
|might prove more helpful to them. 
Or they are seeking an office for them- 
selves or:a friend, and try to fill his 
ears with their facts and arguments. 
The governor must have some time 
to read over the bills which the ‘legis- 
lature sends him to sign, and for oth- 
er duties of his office. Yet his 
thoughtless callers make no account 
of his duties, but seem to regard the 
office as purely social and ornamental. 
We sincerely hope that our Colored 
citizens do not bother his excellency 
about trifles. 





SENATOR CRANE. 


Our own Senator Crane has been so 
close to the president of late that up- 
on at least two different occasions he 
was invited to a place in the cabinet. 
Senator Crane is unquestionably the 
strongest individual political factor 
in the state of Massachusetts. He is 
the highest type of a New Englana 
gentleman. There is no man in all 
New England who stands higher with 
all classes of peopie, no man in whose 
sincerity and absolute integrity the 

/ people of his state have greater confi- 
dence. 


PACIENCIA! Y BARAJAR. 
Patience, brother! Work, and wait 


for the shuffling of the cards. (Free 


English translation. 

Yes; wait, and wait patiently; well 
assured that the time for a new shuf- 
fle is not far ahead, and that even if 
Hearsts and Lawsons, with cards up 
their sleeves, are invited by a long 
suffering public to take a hand, the 
deal cannot be less “square” than 
those to which we have had to accus- 
tom ourselves of late years. 

And till that new deal comes, let us 


honor most, those of our leaders 
who have just set their teeth and 
“kept pegging away,’ while making 


all due allowance for those whose na- 
tures have led them to spend more 
time in testifying than in productive 
work. 

MEDIO ETHIOP. 
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By CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Of the many institutions in the|masonry plastering, printing, nurse- 
Southern States designed to furnish/|training, business course, painting, 
opportunities for the education of the| dressmaking, housekeeping, cooking 


Negro youth along practical and use- 
ful lines, Morris Brown College is 
among the first. 
founded by the A. M. E. church in At- 
lanta, Ga., in 1881. 
the heart of the black belt, in a state 
where there is to be found at the pres- 


This institution was | 


It is situated in| 


ent time a million and a half Colored | 


people and where educational facilities 
are still extremely limited for this 
class of citizéns. The government and 
development of Morris Brown College 
typifies the ability of the Negro to 
manage institutions successfully with- 
out the intervention or support of his 
white neighbors. 

The growth of this institution has 
been remarkable when we take into 
consideration the many impediments 
placed in its way. Several commodious 
buildings have been erected upon the 
grounds owned by the institution and 
the work has been done by the stu- 
dents, many of whom have become 
skilled mechanics. Fully 1000 stu- 
dents are now in daily attendance and 
some of these come from Africa, the 
Islands of the Sea and 28 states and 
territories of our own country. Little 
or no assistance was received by the 
institution from outside sources until 
four years ago, when the vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. R. D. Stinson, was asked to 
go into various parts of the country 
and speak in interest of the school. On 
account of Dr. Stinson’s efforts, a few 
thousand dollars have been sent to 
the college at various times by white 
philanthropists. 

The faculty of Morris Brown Col- 
lege number forty men and women— 
a noble band, devoting energy, money 
and time to the instruction of young 
men and women who have come to At- 
lanta for training. Besides the regu- 
lar academic courses, the industrial 
department furnishes instruction in 
farming, blacksmithing, 


ing, carpentry, shoemaking, brick- 


wheelwright- | 


and laundering. 

The Atlanta Constitution says of 
this school that it is one of the best 
of the Colored race in the Southern 
States, and the Hon. Clark Howell, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution 
will receive endowments or subscrip- 
tions for the industrial department. 

On the 28th of January last, a great 
educational mass meeting was held in 
the Turner Tabernacle, Atlanta, Ga., 
in the interest of the college, on which 
occasion capitalists, clergymen, and 
distinguished citizens of both races in 
all the walks of life came together and 
discussed freely and frankly the vari- 
ous phases of Christian education be- 
fore an audience of 3000 people. Sure- 
lv an institution that can wield so 
much influence and bring together so 
many people on an occasion of this 
sort, must be a potent factor in the 
community in which it is located. 

Morris Brown College has no special 
endowment fund. Each student is re- 
quired to pay $1.00 per month for tui- 
tion and $6.50 for board and room and 
to perform one hour’s work each day. 
On the 3rd Sunday in each September, 
the pastors of the 1000 A. M. E. 
churches in the state of Georgia, ac- 
cording to size of congregation, are ex- 
pected to raise from $2.50 to 
$100 each for the _ school, and 
each of the annual _ conferences 
| of the state is expected to ap- 
| propriate from its conference funds, 
from $300 to $1600. Dean M. Leon- 
ard Frazier, LL. D., a lawyer of New 
York City, has been the largest con- 
tributor to the institution for the past 
three years. From sources above men- 
tioned, the trustees of Morris Brown 
College have been able to handle from 
|twenty to thirty-six thousand dollars 
annually. 

On account of the lack of accommo- 
dation and the limited facilities of the 
school, hindreds of students have been 
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turned away each year and many of | 
those who have been accepted have, | 
at times, found it impossible to meet | 
the financial requirements of the au- 
thorities. Notwithstanding the serious | 
handicaps which this school has suf- 
fered on account of the meagre con. 
tributions toward its expenses, it has‘ 
been able to help in a remarkable de- | 
gree, the masses of the Negro in the 
black belt and throughout the South- 
land. Some of thé letters received 
from graduates and those received | 





PRESIDENT J. S. FLIPPER. 


from students who desire to work their 
way through are touching and at the 
same time inspiring. The inspiration 
comes from those letters which tell 
the story of betterment of conditions 
in the localities where the graduates 
have gone and exerted their influences 
in the direction of better schools, 
stricter moral discipline of the young, 
and greater adherence to the- Golden 
Rule on the part of the lowyl masses, 
and the touching letters are those 
coming from young men and women 
who have not the means of paying 
railroad fare to the school and could 
not, if admitted, do more than work 
their way because they have no visible 
means of support. The young men | 


and women who thus aspire for an 
education should be helped, and it is 
the effort of Dr. Stinson, the vice- 
president and financial commissioner, 
to secure aid for that class of stu- 
dents. 

The race problem in the Southern 
States can only be settled by elevat- 
ing both races along educational and 
moral lines; and Morris Brown Col- 
lege is rendering great assistance in 
this direction. The collegiate, theologi- 
cal, normal, academic, English and law 
departments are well conducted and 
furnish excellent opportunities to 
those who have been fortunate enough 
to take advantage of them. The un- 
tiring efforts of the officers and mem- 


| bers of the faculty, as well as the bish- 


ops of the A. M. E. church, are to be 
commended. Bishop H. M. Turner, 
chancellor of the College, perhaps has 
rendered greater assistance than any 
one person connected with it. Such 
powerful southern wewspapers as 
the Atlantic Constitution, The At- 
lanta News, and the Atlanta Journal 
have indorsed Morris Brown College 
in the most emphatic manner. Hon. 
John Temple Graves said in a recent 
editorial in the Atlanta News: 

The educational movement express- 
ed by the mass meeting of Morris 
Brown College at the People’s Taber 
nacle for Sunday afternoon, is worthy . 
of every encouragement. 

The men who are hehind the move- 
ment represent the highest character, 
the best temper and wisest policy 
of the Negro race. They stand for 
conservatism, law, order and good 
will between the races. They have 
put upon their platform many men of 
high character and influence among 
the white race. And the trend of the 
meeting cannot fail to be so good 
and so profitable that white men may 
without fail lend it their influence and 
support. 

R. D. Stinson, commissioner of the 
college, is to Georgia all and more 
than Booker Washington is to Ala- 
bama. Bishop Turner, the presiding 
bishop of the Methodist church, is an 
active and diligent sponsor of the ed- 
ucational view, and the college itself 
under its president and with all its 
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faculty, is an earnest, amiable and, hearty co-operation of the white man 
admirable institution. of the South. 
The meeting of Sunday evening is eee 
designed to advance education, the Rev. J. S. Flipper, D. D., president 
morals, and the material development; of Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
of the Negro race. And its motive; Georgia, was born December 25, 1860. 
must commend that meeting to the re- He was educated in Atlanta Uni- 
spectful consideration of the people versity, and became a member of the 
of Atlanta without regard to color. African Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
Similar meetings have been largely, ence in 1880. He has served in a 





REY. RICHARD D. STINSON, wv. w., .1cia PRESIDENT AND COMMIS- 
SIONER, MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GA. 


attended and it is believed that this, most acceptable manner, the confer- 
one will be held to standing room|ence as_ pastor, presiding elder, 
only. Wherever the Negro makes so| treasurer and secretary of the church, 
plain an effort to rise and develop] handling from three to four thousand 
along high lines and after the besi| dollars annually for over eight years. 
methods, he should receive the | He was secretary of the Executive 
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Board of Morris Brown College for 
ten years, and is also a life trustee. 
He served two terms as chairman of 
the Episcopal committee, and two 
terms on financial board of the A. M. 
E. church. 

It is thought that Dr. Flipper will 
be elected bishop in the coming gen- 
eral conference. which convenes at 
Norfolk, Va. 1908. Morris Brown 
College has flourished under his ad- 
ministration .The forte of his great- 
ness lies in his ability to handle the 
masses of the race and the saneness 
of his methods. Dr. Flipper is said to 
have great hopes of the possibilities 
of his race in the southern states. He 
says time, patience, individual effort 
and systematic methods have in them 
all that is necessary for a race’s bet- 
terment. We take delight in com- 
mending this Christian gentleman of 
character and patience, who is will- 
ing to stick to his locality and fight 
the battles of the race until much has 
been accomplished. Every race lover, 
North, South, East or West should 
encourage Morris Brown College, At- 
lanta, Georgia, and its executive 
head, Dr. J. S. Flipper. 





Rev. R. D. Stinson, D. D., vice-presi- 
dent and financial commissioner of 
Morris Brown College, was born near 
Hogansville, Georgia, in 1865, where 
he was reared on a farm. 
Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia, in 
1882, and spent the best part of six 
years within its walls. His oppor- 


tunities and chances for an education | 


were meagre from a financial point of 
view. His “story” of boarding him- 
self upon thirty cents per week and 
working each Saturday to obtain that 
thirty cents, is interesting. He join- 
ed the North Georgia Conference of 
the A. M. E. church at Washington, 
Georgia, in 1889; came prominently 
before his state on account of settling 
a debt of long standing on the brick 
church in Madison, and taking an 
active part in the Prohibition cam- 
paign in his native state. He is said 


to have been the youngest man in the| 


state, who was made presiding elder 
of the Atlanta District in 1896. The 
signal ability shown by Dr. Stinson 
as pastor, presiding elder and trustee 


He entered | 


of Morris Brown College, won for him 
the confidence of Bishop H. M. Turn- 
er, the senior bishop of the denomin- 
ation and the brethren’ throughout 
the state to the extent that he was 
asked to take the position of collect- 
ing commissioner of the school. Later 
he was elected vice-president; while 
Vice-President Stinson has been criti- 
cised for positions taken in many 
parts of the country concerning the 
race, all agree that there is but one 
man of the race in the country who 
is more sane as to the principles upon 
which the race must rise. He has 
been quoted extensively by the north- 
ern and southern press. Bishop H. 
M. Turner says, “Say what you will, 
the prominence, publicity and _ sub- 
stantiality of Morris Brown College 
is dune very largely to Stinson’s ef- 
forts.” Dr. Stinson received a large 
vote for the secretaryship of educa- 
tion of the A. M. E. ehurch (which 
position is held by Prof. John R. 
Hawkins) at the general conference 
in Chicago, 1904. 

Dr. Stinson is well known through- 
out the country. It is not known 
| whether he will ask anything at the 
hands of the next general conference 
| or not, as he is desirous, so we are 
| impressed, to see Dr. Flipper and Dr. 
| Lee promoted at that time. The 
| logical course of Mr. Stinson will: 
| doubtless be to occupy the position 
at Morris Brown College, which will 
make it financially and otherwise 
what this school, in the black belt of 
the South, is destined to become in 
the near future. 








Bishop Henry McNeil Tyrner was 
born February 1, 1834, at Newberry, 
S. C. He belonged to a class known 
as “free Negroes.” He had the un- 
usual advantages of early education. 
He joined the M. E. church in the 
South in 1848, and was ordained to 
preach in 1853. In 1858 he was trans- 
ferred to the A. M. E. church, and in 
1872 and 1873 he received the degree 
of LL. D. arid D. D., from the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania and Wilber- 
| force. He was elected bishop in 1880, 
since which time he has led an active 
life in the interests of the Negro face. 
He has been very vigorous and more 
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fearless in his fights for Negro rights| founder of the Southern Christian 
than any other man would, perhaps,; Recorder and of the Voice of the Peo 
dare to be. He has visited South and| ple. It is said that he erected the 
West Africa several times, organizing | main building of Morris Brown Col- 
annual conferences and adding to the | lege, and much credit is due him in 





BISHOP HENRY McNEIL TURNER, LL. D., CHANCELLOR MORRIS 
BROWN COLLEGE. 


great church of which he is now the, establishing the firm basis upon which 
Senior Bishop. the theological, scientific, dress 

He is the founder of the Voice of! making, art, musical and industrial 
Missions, the greatest missionary | departments now stand. He has been 
journal of the race; he is also the| instrumental in making many im- 
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portant appointments, such as Dr. W. 
H. Heard, present secretary of the 
Cc. P. A of the A. M. E. church, as 
minister of the United States to Li- 
beria; the appointment of Dr. I. N. 
Fitzgerald of Georgia as superinten- 
dent to South Africa, and Dr. Grant 
Floyd Snelson of Cambridge, Mass., 
to West Africa. 


He was a personal friend to the late} 





time, however, is given to Morris 


Brown College. 





great pleasure in 
readers a_ brief 


We take very 
presenting to our 


sketch of Rev. E. W. Lee, A. M., D. D., 
treasurer 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
| years ago. 
Prof. W. 


of Morris Brown College, 
who was born 47 

He was educated under 
H. Crogman in Clark Uni- 





REV. EDWARD W. LEE, D. D., TREASURER MORRIS BROWN COLLEGB, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


A, A. Whitman, the greatest Negro 
poet of his time. For the past ten 
years he has been closely associated 
with Morris Brown College. He ap- 
pointed Rev. R. D. Stinson the com- 
missioner of the college against much 
opposition. The bishop is now 72 
years old and has done much good 
during his lifetime, not only in 
Georgia, but the world over. His 
most earnest attention at the present 





versity, Atlanta, Georgia, and is one 
of the ablest men in the A. M. E. Con- 
nection, having served in almost 
every department of his church in the 
state of Georgia. He is said to be, 
by those who know him best, one of 
the best representatives of methodi- 
cal business ability in the southern 
states. Rev. Dr. Lee was the first 
president of Morris Brown College 
and the founder of its theological de- 
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partment. He was trained at Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary under 
Dean W. P. Thirkield. , 

At Wilmington, N. C., Columbus, 
O., and Chicago, I1l., General Confer- 
ences, he lacked 12 or 15 votes of be- 
ing elected as Missionary Secretary 
and Secretary of Church Extension. 


He is said to be truly the leader of| there should 





general conference, and it is quietly 
rumored that the Georgia constitu- 
ency, having 58 votes in its batch, 
propose to lay them in a box for Flip 
per as bishop, and Lee as. general 
officer. Worthy and competent men 
as these coming from that section 
where the masses of the race are, 
be no question about 





REV. I. N. ROSS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, PASTOR BIG BETHEL CHURCH, 
ATLANTA, GA, 


his conference, not by the ordinary 
methods, but by character and manly 
dealings. Rev. Dr. Edward W. Lee 
has been treasurer of Morris Brown 
College for sixteen years, handling 
from $7,000 to $30,000 yearly; his 
reports giving great satisfaction each 
year to the extent that he has been 
practically elected by acclamation. 
We are reliably informed by the 
friends of the doctor that he will al- 
low his name to go before the church 
for financial secretary at the next 








their promotion. We believe there 
will be none in these cases. 

The Rev. I. N. Ross, D.D., pastor 
of big Bethel Church, Atlanta, 
yeorgia, was born in Kentucky in 
1856. Mr. Ross has pastored at Pitts- 
burg, various parts of New York 
State and in the New England States, 
and has just closed up a five years’ 
term in the First A. M. E. church at 
Cincinnati, O., and he goes to Atlan- 
ta by request of Bishop H. M. Turner 
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to rid big Bethel of a heavy debt. It is 
not known what Dr. Ross’ aspirations 
will be at the coming general con- 
ference. He has many friends in his 





to these to whom he goes. The church 
is said to be one of the foremost in 
African Methodism, and gives large 
vield and following to the _ general 
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MISS LAURA P. LEMON, DEAN OF MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT, MOR- 


RIS BROWN COLLEGE, AND PRESIDENT WOMEN’S HOME AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, ATLANTA CONFERENCE. 


connection; is regarded as a sound, | church. The membership is in the 





practical and wise Methodist minis- 
ter. We congratulate him in this new 
field. of endeavor, which we predict 
will add greatly to his strength and 


midst of Morris Brown College, At- 
lanta University, Clark University, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Spell- 
man Seminary and Atlanta Baptist 
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College, all for colored people. The | 
population of Atlanta is 150,000. It} 
is the home of Bishop H. M. Turner, | 
Bishop W. J. Gaines, Prof. W. E. B.| 
DuBois, Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, Rev. H.| 
H. Proctor, Dr. J. S. Flipper, Dr. R. 
D. Stinson, Rev. M. M. Potton. and 
scores of other men of distinction and 
real worth to the Negro race. 





Miss Laura P. Lemon, A. M., secre- 
tary to Bishop H. M. Turner, and 
president of the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society, of the 
Atlanta Annual Conference, African 
M. E. church, was born in McDon- 
ough, Georgia, in 1880. Miss Lemon 
was educated at Clark University, 





Atlanta, and took. a_ post-graduate 
course at Morris Brown College. | 
Miss Lemon’s work as a Sunday} 
school instructor and missionary | 


worker is inseparably connected with 
the founding and fostering of Trin-| 
ity A. M. E. church, South Atlanta. | 
Her love of literature, her ability 
and aptness, was apparent on becom-| 
ing the secretary of Bishop Turner. | 
In the absence of the Bishop, and at 
odd times, besides writing by request, 
contributions to magazines and the! 
Church Organs, she has written a 
booklet entitled, “Science and Mis- 
cellany.” Scores of these were sent 
in every direction in the country, and 
commented upon, very favorably in- 
deed, while thousands were read in 
the southern states. 

This young woman is at the head 
of the missionary department of Mor- 
ris Brown College. In this depart- 
ment, any one who desires to study 
the missionary fields of the world,! 
and prepare themselves to do home| 
and foreign work, may fit themselves 
from any view point. Our subject 
has traveled in the South and 
West, with the view of more thor-| 
oughly becoming acquainted with the 
social and religious caste or status of | 
her people. As a talker, she is sa-| 
gacious, thoughtful, wise, and at/| 
times, humorous. She is listened to| 
with rapt attention, and her subjects 
are practical and within reach of the 
masses, as well as the classes. The 
addresses of this young woman, her 
contributions to the Voice of Mis- 








sions, 61 Bible House, New York, and 
other documents, will attest her love 
and ability for the work of missions. 
The instructor of science of Morris 
Brown College, one of the most pro 
ficient young colored men in the 
Southern states, Prof. H. B. Lemon, 
B. S. is her brother. Their close 
friends feel that she is more capable 
than he. Miss Lemon appears in- 
clined toward the missionary work, 
which means much to the millions of 
our people in the South. She has 
taken great pains in the last two or 
three years in giving her life and 
energy to the missionary work in 
Georgia, especially in the Atlanta 
Conference, being ably supported by 
such prominent Christian women as 
Mrs. Doctors Cargile, Fountain, 
Townsley, Whitman, Byrd and Sim- 
mons, Mrs. P. E. Harmon, Fleming, 
Matthews, and Mrs. Howard, Ford, 
Kellor, Eason and Gay. Through the 
women and children, these mission- 
ary societies hold local, weekly or 
monthly, as well as annual meetings; 
at the same time collecting pennies, 
and a few nickels to aid poor preach- 
ers, and to erect missions, and aid 
embarrassed churches and other con- 
tingencies. During three years their 
report shows more than two thousand 
dollars raised for this purpose. 


Mrs. Emma Jarrett, president of the 
North Georgia Annual Conference, 
Women’s Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, is in every way equal to 
the emergency. She is thoroughly im- 
bued with a spirit to the extent that 


'she is in every way a fit subject to 


do this work, that means much to the 
spread of the church, and to more 
thoroughly establish the Master’s 
Kingdom on earth. While she lives 
in Washington, Georgia, her work isin 
that section of the state—the moun- 
tains of North Georgia. Her labors 
and sacrifices, with that of her sisters 
and brethren, if they are faithful to 
the end, many will be their sheaves. 
The faithful women who have and 
are laboring with her, are Mrs. Dr. J. 
A. Lindsay, Mrs. E. L. Scott, Mrs. J. 
A. Hilson, Mrs. C. A. Wingfield, and 
others. During three years, quite six 
hundred dollars have gone into their 
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treasury to extend the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the black belt of the South, 
for this conference. 





Mrs. I. G. Glass, president of the 
Southwest Georgia Annual Confer- 
ence, Women’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society: For labors, sacri- 
fices, energy, thrift and _ industry, 
there are few women in the Connec- 
tion of the A. M. E. church that are 
more abundant in works, than this 
little woman of Thomasville, Georgia. 
She is sunny in appearance and make- 
up. Everyone who comes into her 
presence, must come in touch with 
the congeniality of her heart, and re- 
freshed by her smiles, and feel the 
warmth of her hand. If facts and 
figures mean anything, Mrs. Glass 
rightfully holds her position. Mrs. 
W. D. Johnson of Albany is to her 
what William H. Seward was to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. There are scores of 
other women who have aided in 
bringing the greatest success to this 
conference, as we remember, Mrs. 
W. H. Roseboro, Mrs. E. W. Lee, the 
late Mrs. Wright Newman, Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. Davis and others. In 
three years these women have re- 
ported to the Annual Conference 
more than three thousand dollars. 





Mrs. J. V. Sherman, 
Savannah, Georgia Annual Confer- 
ence, is one of the most proficient 
workers in the State, and has thor- 
oughly worked her territory. She 
has been aided by a consecrated class 
of Christian women. Their labors 
have been abundant, and embarrassed 
churches and poor preachers have 
been greatly encouraged, and _ the 
work has been.moved forward. Mrs. 
Hadley, the efficient secretary, de- 
serves special mention, for her con- 
tributions to the Church Organs, and 
papers read before various societies, 
conventions and annual conferences 
together with the work of Mrs. 
Singleton and others. These women’s 
work has been along such lines as 
were indicated in the sketch of Miss 
President Lemon. The 
Home and Foreign Missionary Soct- 


president 


ety in the last three years has report- | 


Women’s | 


ed more than three thousand dollars 


from this conference. 





Mrs. A. R. Cooper, president of the 
Macon, Georgia Annual Conference, 
Women’s Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, is among the young ac- 
tive and promising Christian women 
of the State. She holds her position 
with precision, practical methods, 
and a credit to those among whom she 
labors. She possesses many qualities 
that are indications of what she may 
yet be to the race, that is so much in 
need of practical and proficient wo- 
men. Her territory is large and re- 
quires much oversight and systematic 
work. Mrs. H. D. Canady, Mrs. C. H. 
Williams, Mrs. Anna Day, Mrs. Dr. 
Alexander, Mrs. L. H. Smith, Mrs. W. 
A. Pierce, Mrs. W. C. Gaines, Mrs. J. 
G. Robinson, and scores of other wo- 
men, who are in a quiet and Christian 
way helping the church and the race 
to betterment, are heroic laborers. 
In three years these women have re- 
ported to the annual conference over 
fourteen hundred dollars. 

Mrs. Sara J. Duncan, A. M., of Sel- 
ma., Ala., is deserving of much credit 
for the work done in early years, as 
general superintendent of the W. H. 
and F. M. society in Georgia and Ala- 
bama. She is now writing a book, 
“Progressive Missions in the South.” 





AN IMPORTANT LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR. 





To Editor of Alexander’s Magazine: 

There is a story of Bishop Turner 
to the effect that every time he re 
turns from Africa, whither he goes 
oceasionally on missions connected 
with the A. M. E. church, he adds an- 
other story to his beautiful home in 
Atlanta, Ga. If this be true, it does 
not seem that the good bishop means 
to forsake the country whose govern- 
ment he _ bitterly denounces, and 
whose flag he calls a “dirty rag.” But 
even if the story is not true, the bish- 
op has failed .to convince his breth- 
ren that he is really determined to 
shake from his feet the unholy dust 
of the United States, never again to 
return to its shores to reside. He 
has been preaching African Coloniza- 
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tion for more than twenty vears, but 
to little purpose. The bishop is still 
here, and so are the Negroes. I sup- 
pose that the Negroes insist upon re- 
maining here because they love the 
bishop so fondly that even to think of 
their going to Africa to enjoy the good 
things that it has in abundance while 
he remains behind to suffer the tor- 
tures of body and_ soul, which the 
southerners know so well how to in- 
flict, is too much for their sympathet- 
ic hearts to bear. 

And again, the Negro is somewhat 
of a philosopher. He not infrequent- 
ly makes generalizations, and one of 
those generalizations is that the con- 
dition of the ten million Negroes in 
this country in spite of the hard and 
unjust conditions that are wantonly 
imposed upon them, is from an eco- 
nomic and spiritual standpoint, supe- 
rior to that of any other equal num- 
ber of their kinsmen anywhere in 
this wide world. Such a generaliza- 
tion, based upon indisputable facts, is 
bound to carry weight with the class 
of people whom it concerns. The 
Negro is bound to see some things in 
this country other than persecution. 
He recognizes that this country of- 
fers opportunities also, and the time 
has long since passed when by hocus- 
pocus schemes he could be led astray 
or by hysterical utterances he could 
be so excited as to forget that Amer- 
ica is his home, and here he means 
to stay and work out his salvation. 

Apropos of the Macon convention, 
at which Bishop Turner made one of 
his characteristic breaks, I am glad 
to note that some of the most influen- 
tial journals of the land have made 
favorable comment on the eminently 
timely, and sane address that the 
more than two hundred delegates 
there assembled sent out to the pub- 
lic. That is as it should be, and I 
could wish that the dignity of such a 
gathering had not been detracted 
from by the pessimistic wail of Bish- 
op Turner. ORR W. TEA. 





STATE IN THE FROG BUSINESS. 





Pennsylvania Shipping 300,000. From 
One of its State Hatcheries. 
The largest lot of frogs ever grown 
in captivity in Pennsylvania is now 


| being distributed from the Pleasant 
Mount hatchery, in Wayne county. 
Fish Commissioner Meehan decided 
last year to add frog culture to the 
service rendered by the fish commis- 
sion, and a few were raised at the 
Corry and the Erie hatcheries and 
distributed. The experiment was suc- 
cessful, and frog raising, it was de- 
cided, should also be tried at the new 
Pleasant Mount station. There the 
frog crop has been entirely success- 
ful, and the 300,000 that were raised 
are now being sent out. 

These frogs will be the only ones 
the people will get from the State 
'this year, as the experiment proved a 
failure this season both at Erie and 
Corry. At Erie an epidemic got in 
among the pollywogs, and at Corry 
more than 100,000 small frogs were 
eaten by snakes. 

The process of raising young frogs 
is exceedingly interesting. When four 
or five days old they are ready to ship 
and are from 11-2 to 2 inches long. 
When twelve days old they are worth 
2 cents apiece for bass bait, so there 
is money in raising frogs if one knows 
how, since it is possible to grow 2,- 
000,000 of them to the acre. 

The frogs are shipped in cans of 400 
each, packed simply in wet moss. 

The 300,000 on hand are not nearly 
enough to supply the _ requisitions, 
which come from every country. Fish 
Commissioner Meehan will in the fall 
issue bulletins from the reports of 
the superintendents of the fish hatch- 
eries giving their experience at frog 
raising for the benefit and instruction 
of the public. 

The raising of frogs is easier than 
the raising of poultry. A frog a week 
old planted now will be fit for the 
table next year, and in two years 
will be a “monster.” 

Two kinds of frogs, the green- 
heads and the western, were raised at 
the hatchery, but the greenhead is 
preferred by epicures. The market 
price of edible frogs is from $1.50 to 
$3 a dozen.—-Wellsboro (Pa.) Repub- 
lican-Advance. 





Some of the officers of the British 
| navy now carry motor cars to sea with 
| them, for use in foreign ports. 
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MAKING A SCHOOL SYSTEM 
By WILLIAM A. JOINER 
If the earnest intention of eaten: Chali the projector cherishes it 


is to be deduced from the number of 
bilis introduced in that body upon a 
single subject, one of the most impor- 
tant questions before the present ses- 
sion is the proper making of a school 
system for the District of Columbia, 
for on this subject more than a half 
dozen bills have been already intro- 
duced and there are promises of more 
to follow. Whether there has been a 
great awakening along that line due 
to President Roosevelt’s statement 
“Viewed from any angle, ignorance is 
the costliest crop that can be raised 
in any part of this Union,” or wheth- 
er something in the local situation 
has aroused the national legislators 
is not patent—but the interest is un- 
doubtedly real and a re-organization 
is inevitable. 

The bills, with the exception of the 
one fathered by the present board of 
educatfon, are a unit in providing for 
a change in the method of appoint- 
ing the school board and in giving 
separate and more or less complete 
autonomy to the schools for white 
and colored children 


conditions in the District.and not 


conversant with the early history of | 


these schools. 


It seems strange that the Negroes | 
they | 


themselves should insist that 
be given a separate system of schools 
and the wisdom of it is at least ques- 


tionable, The position taken by them, | 
grows out of the natural | 


however, 
law universal in its application, that 
men surrender unwillingly things 
that have cost them dearly and 
which are the consummation of long 
years of continued toil and struggle. 
To give up that which has been light- 
ly won is an easy task, but when a 
project, 
carried forward over countless obsta- 
cles, and in spite of determined oppo- 
sition, is brought to a gratifying com- 


in -the District. | 
This latter fact is a source of some | 
wonder to those not familiar with the |, 


undertaken amid difficulties, | 


with a love such as the painter has 
for the masterpiece that has grown 
under his brush, or the sculptor for 
| the image conjured from the lifeless 
marble; and he fights against its de 
struction. Albeit this attachment is 
natural, in the present case the Ne- 
gro may prove somewhat too ardent 
in the championship of his idol and 
may so hedge it about and enthrone 
it as to make it prove his undoing. 
There are those among the Negroes, 
honest and well meaning, who now go 
so far as to defend the proposition to 
preserve the identity of this idol by 
incorporating into the statutes of the 
United States terms designating their 
schools as colored and specifying the 
officials by color. No more fatal mis- 
take could be made. They would 
mortgage the heritage of the future 
generations for a mess of pottage, 
they would place upon the statute 
books of the nation the nucleus of 
black laws such as a century of strug- 
gle has tried to wipe from the stat- 
| utes of the states. They would bar- 
| ter the rights of a citizen for the pos- 
session of an office, they would forge 
the first link in a chain of caste leg- 
islation fettering the whole race, be- 
cause forsooth attached to that link 
was a local position. 

Strong indeed must be the senti- 
ments twined about an idol which 
would lead thoughtful men to such 
extremes. There are, moreover, add- 
ed to the natural sentiments of pride 
before mentioned, some elements of 
selfish interests and some of well 
grounded apprehension based upon 
past experience. 

From the close of the rebellion 
down ‘to the re-organization act of 
1900, the schools of the District were 
| divided into two groups variously des- 
ignated, but each independent of the 
other, and under independent super- 
|intendents. The organic law provid- 
|ed for a pro rata division of all school 
'funds upon a basis of relative num- 
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bers of school children to be provided | this policy the whites have just com- 


with school facilities. 

Under this provision the Negroes 
with Geo. FE. T. Cook as superintend- 
ent had built up a school system the 
equal in every respect of the schools 
under the management of the whites, 
and were justly proud of them, as an 
evidence of their equality of capabil- 
ity in management, under equality of 
opportunity. 

The District authorities, however, 
determined to get rid of Superintend- 
ent Powell, then presiding over the 





first group of schools, and in the 
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Po 


ARMSTRONG MANUAL TRAINING 


pleted a business high school at a 
cost of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion, the annua! maintenance of which 
will probably be close to $50,000. To 
balance this they have not made the 
slightest pretence of giving the Ne- 
gro any adequate facilities for a busi- 
ness education, but keep them crowd- 
ed into a part of a back room of the 
manual training building, a building 
already taxed far beyond its capacity, 
having an enrollment of 475, packed 
into a structure designed and built 
to accommodate 200. 
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EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


struggle that followed Mr. Cook was 
also displaced and the new act pro- 
vided for one superintendent instead | 
of two, though otherwise the systems | 
were supposed to be unaffected. 
Under the new conditions the dis- 
tribution of school funds, supplies 
and offices was a matter of discretion 
with the controlling powers, and lit- 
tle by little the higher offices were 
absorbed by the whites and the Ne- 
groes subordinated, the larger sala- 
ries and directive‘ offices always fall- 





ing to the brother in white.. Under 





The housing and equipment of the 


business department for the Negro 
amounts to less than $2000, as 
against $250,000 for the white, and 


the maintenance to less than $2500, 
against $25,000 for the white. Under 
this condition the Negro has grown 
restless and not without cause. 

But worse than all this, attempts 
were repeatedly made to blame the 
defects of the general system upon 
the colored schools and arrogate all 
credit for excellences to the white 
management. It is owing to these 
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conditions that the proposition now | schools, is to understand the tenacity 
before congress which receives the | with which he clings to them. 

support of the best thinking Negroes | When the District became the seat 
of the District is the Gallinger bill,|of the federal government, it inher- 
very similar. in its provisions to one ited as a legacy all the laws of Vir- 
introduced by Senator Cullom, save | ginia and Maryland, so far as they 





(in) that the former provides for a 
return to the dual system of superin- 
tendents. It is toward the acquire- 
ment of this end without the attend- 
ant evil of class legislation that they 
are directing their efforts. What was 
the bequest of the part which they 
surrendered in the re-organization of 
1900, and which they are now trying 
to regain will be revealed by a glance 
at the history of the origin and 
growth of the schools for colored chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia. 


Here as forcibly as anywhere is 


demonstrated the truth that “Who | 


would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow,” and the statement 
applies not only to freedom from the 
chain that binds the limbs of poor un- 
fortunates, but with added force to 
those gyves that fetter the benighted 
mind and the manacles that weight 
the enthralled soul. 


If amid the darkest surroundings | 
that have ever environed a race, if | 


against the greatest opposition that 
ever confronted a people, striking the 
blow for one’s own intellectual liber- 
ty deserves to be crowned with suc- 


cess, surely the colored people who) 


boldly and fearlessly struck the blow 
for their own mental enfranchisement 


in the District of Columbia richly | 
merit to be free from the thralldom | 


of ignorance. 
To comprehend the herculean la- 


bor accomplished by the men who! 


have builded this magnificent system 
of schools is in itself no easy task. 


We cannot realize the pangs and) 


heartaches, the prayers and tears, 
the sorrows and trials, the hopes and 


fears, the struggles and _ sacrifices | 


that accompanied its conception and 
construction. 
Accomplishments must be meas- 


ured by opportunity, and pictures | 


must be projected upon a background 
to be fairly comprehended. To know 
the difficulties that confronted the 
Negro in the establishment of his 


| were applicable. A glance at these 
will show the status of the Negro 
| which was left unaltered by any spe- 
| cial enactment of the national govern- 
|ment at that time. 

By act of Virginia assembly, 1705- 
|/88 the killing of a slave while cor- 
|recting him was no felony. In 1680 
Virginia had forbidden the assemb- 
|ling of slaves as dangerous. Meeting 
|at any schoolhouse, meeting house, or 
| other place for the purpose of teach- 
|ing slave reading, writing, etc., in the 
|day or at night, under any pretext 
whatever was deemed and considered 
| an unlawful assembly. ‘ 

| Section 5 of the same act provided 
‘that any white man who assembled 
'to teach them might be fined $50, or 
| confined in jail two months. 

| Maryland, 1695, passed an act to. 
|restrain the frequent assembling of 
| Negroes, mulattoes, etc., in the prov- 
| ince. 

| When the charter of Georgetown 
| was issued it contained no words con- 
|eerning slavery, but hardly was the 
| city chartered before it began to leg- 
|islate upon the question. 

August 4, 1795, an ordinance of the 
|city council forbade disorderly meet- 
ing and assembling of servants and 
slaves, and all meetings of more than 
six were considered disorderly. 

| October 8, 1831, ordinance, forbid- 
ding all night meetings of blacks and 
colored people within the city limits 
;except for religious instruction con- 
|ducted by white men. 

Section 2 prohibits any Negro or 
mulatto from receiving through the 
postoffice certain kinds of reading 
matter. 

1845, August 25. Ordinance prohib- 
| ited all meetings day or night of Ne 
groes or colored people save for re- 
ligious instruction. 

It would seem that this last ordi- 
| nance was never enforced against the 
| schools but there it stood as a per- 
| petual threat and under these condi- 
|tions the blacks had no_ redress 
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against the white roughs who assem- 


bled about the doors of the colored 
schools, insulted and abused the 
teachers, stoned and chased the inof- 
fensive colored children, and no pro- 
tection was ever offered by the auth- 
orities or by any ordinance although 


this behavior on the part of the 
white hoodlums was well known to! 
them. 

The Washington Charter’ uttered 


March 3, 1802, or the supplementary 
act of 1806 does not mention the Ne- 
gro. 

1829, an ordinance forbade Negroes 





or wife, or mother, only to run into 
the outstretched arms of an officer, 
or be lodged in the station over 
night; explanations were unavailing 
and the dying head at home sank un- 
attended upon the pillow and_ the 
soul, weary of waiting, took its flight 
amid the gray of morning, leaving the 
unclosed, sightless eyes still turned 
toward the door in mute appeal to the 
help that never came. 

Such are the conditions that must 
serve as a background upon which to 
project the deeds of those uncrowned 
kings, who in spite of every obstacle, 





WINNING COMPANY CADETS IN CONTEST OF 1904, CO. D., A. M. T. 


frequenting the Capitol square, and a 
teacher or musician was arrested for 
attempting to hear the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Taylor, and at an- 
other time, for stopping to listen to 
the Marine band. 

Section 5 prohibited all secret meet- 
ings of Negroes, and forbade them to 
be on the public streets after 10 p. m. 
Was ever a race so hemmed in and 
asked to take a part in the struggle 
of life? Let nothing be said of such 
incidents as the arrest of a free Ne- 
gro as, in the throes of agony and 
forgetful of all else save the peril of 
some loved one he sped through the 
darkened streets to summon a physi- 
cian. to the bedside of a dying child, 





smiled through tears, and singing in 
the midst of sorrow, toiled and sacri- 
ficed, stinted and saved, and in defi- 
ance of every hostile power, laid the 
foundation of a system of schools, not 
for themselves, but that theirchildren 
and their successors might drink of 
the fountain of knowledge, and eat 
of the fruits of learning. 

For these early colored settlers 
possessed a vague idea, imbibed 
somewhere, somehow, that within the 
limits of knowledge lay the secret of 
power and the essential elements of 
success. 

In 1805 the whites erected two 
small schoolhouses for the education 
of the white children. The original 
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charter of Washington, 1802, made | 
no provision for public schools, but! 
the amended charter of 1804 empow- 
ered the corporation to establish | 
schools, though, as it made no provi-| 
sion for funds we can see that the 
white brother had troubles of his 
own, but he had the government, law, 
property, the earth and the fulness 
thereof in his own hands, whatsoever 
he would, that he could do, and he did 
it, for subsequently he levied taxes on 
Negroes, criminals and dogs, and 
turned the proceeds to the education 
of his children. 

In less than two years after the 
first school was built for the whites, 
George Bell, Nicholas Franklin and 
Moses Liverpool, all three of whom 
had been slaves and who had recent- | 
ly obtained their ‘freedom, united 
their efforts, and in 1807, erected a 
one story frame schoolhouse, just 
west of the present site of Providence 
hospital. Bell was the leading spirit 
in this movement and the Bell school, 


‘built later, was named in honor of the 


pioneer of Negro education in the 
District. 

At this time Washington contained 
about 125 colored children of school 
age, while the number of white chil- 
dren of like age was about 1040, or 
more than eight times as many. The 
whites had two public schools and) 
three private schools. It will thus be 
seen that the free colored people pro- 
vided for themselves entirely from 
private sources proportionally as well 
as the whites with the public funds 
at their disposal, provided for their 
children. 

Unstinted praise is due to these 
pathfinders in the wilderness of ig- 
norance which surrounded them, their 
triumvirate who established among 
the Negroes of the District the first 
empire of the Birch at the same time 
a democracy of knowledge. None of 
these three was educated and their 
interest and sacrifice is therefore re- 
markable. 

‘Three vears after the establishment 
of this first school in the eastern 
section of the city, West Washington 
or Georgetown saw the rise of her 
first colored school. Mrs. Billings, an 
English woman of culture and refine- | 


ment had for some years kept a pay 
school for white children and when 
some of her patrons protested against 
her receiving one or two colored pu- 
pils who applied, her heart went out 
to these helpless ones who had no 
schools, and she threw open her 
doors to the colored children of 
Georgetown, who quickly crowded the 
little school room eager for the bless- 
ings of knowledge, and not one of 
them ever protested against the two 
or three whites who insisted on con- 
tinuing in attendance at Mrs. Billings’ 
school. 

In 1818, the ‘Resolute Beneficial 
Society” secured possession of the 
Bell schoolhouse and a school was 
opened with the avowed purpose of 
giving instruction to those who were 
not able to pay for it. This was the 
first free school for colored children 
in the District. After three years un-- 
der a white teacher, Mr. John Adams 
was appointed, thereby becoming the 
first colored man to teach in the Dis- 
trict. 

In 1822, a Negro named Henry 
Smothers built a school in H street 
near 14th street. He conducted a 
successful school for three years, and 
was succeeded by John Prout. Mr. 
Prout exercised a wide influence up- 
on the parents as well as upon the 
pupils, and in 1831, at a meeting held 


;in Bethel church to determine wheth- 


er the participants would go to Li- 
hberia, a set of resolutions introduced 
by the school master and backed by a 
speech determined those present that 
they would remain and fight it out in 
the land of their birth. 


In 1834, Mr. Prout was succeeded 
by Rev. John F. Cook, the mention of 
whom brings up another character in 
the history of the early development 
of the District, in the person of Ale 
thia Tanner. who in 1810 completed 
the purchase of her freedom for the 
sum of $1400, and at once began the 
purchase of other members of her 


|family. In 1826 she purchased the 


freedom of her sister, Laurena Cook, 
and her five children, four sons and 
one daughter. But this remarkable 
woman did not stop here, she turned 
every talent into dollars and every 
dollar into freedom of her loved ones. 
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After the purchase of the sister men-: 
tioned she purchased the liberty of 
Hannah Cook, and two children, An- 
ette and two children, Aletha Cook, 


10 children, and five grand children, 
then she paid $800 for the sister and 
an average of $300 for the children, 
and all this had been accomplished 
by 1836, and she turned her attention 
to her neighbors, purchasing Lotty 
Riggs and her four children, John 
Butler, who afterwards became a 
Methodist preacher, and Charlotte 
Davis. 

Having apparently smashed _ the 
slave market, and seeing no more 
bargains in that direction she turned 
her attention to buying churches, and 
when the first Bethel church on Cap- 





ing began to bear fruit and schools 
were opened in various parts of the 
city, very many of them conducted by 
young men and women, who had re- 
ceived their instruction in whole, or 
in part, from the earliest institutions 
named, and there seemed light ahead 
at least for the Negro. But storms 
were brewing dark and terrible which 
were to break over his head, and 
sweep away the meterial part of his 
reward of labor. Then did he real- 
ize that wealth of mind alone is safe 
from robbers and plunderers and the 
treasures of knowledge and an unsul- 
lied conscience are jewels that even 
a beggar may retain. 

From the time of Nat Turner trou- 
bles, bitter feelings were aroused 
over the whole south, every slavehold- 
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itol Hill was sold out by the bank} 
which held a mortgage against it, she 
with her brother-in-law, George Bell, 
bought it in and gave the _ society 
time to pay for it. She left a hand- 
some property at her death. There 
is no telling what a woman like this 
might have accomplished if she could 
have lived long enough. Had she be- 
gun life even or with a small capital 
she would have possibly have pur- 
chased the capitol and congress and 
have issued the proclamation long 
before that document saw light. 

And now the ‘seed sown in good 





ground by the early apostles of learn- 


2ND and C., S. W. 


ing community trembled for its own 
safety, and tyranry sought its usual 
shelter in added cruelty and  fiercer 
acts of oppression. The fires that 
were smouldering in the District 
needed but a breeze to fan them into 
a flame. The exeuse was found as it 
will always be when people seek for 
one. 

A mob collected, led by the toughs 
from Bladensburg, and proceeded up- 
on an asault upon a restaurant run by 
a Negro named Snow, who was al- 
leged to have offered some insult to 
the mechanics of the District. From 
this state of lawlessness it was but 
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a step to the attack on inoffensive Ne- 
groes, and then to the schoolhouses 
as representing the Negro’s dearest 
material possession. They set fire to 
some, demolished others, and partial- 
ly wrecked all that were’ within 
reach, they pillaged the homes of the 
Negroes, stole their goods and mal- 
treated the helpless women and chil- 
dren. There was nothing to. stop 
them, there were no street lamps 
and only two policemen to guard the 
District. So this wild mob surged 
on till Greek met Greek, or rather till 
they were just about to meet, for the 
tough Negroes of Georgetown, and 
there were some, gave it out that it 
the mob crossed the bridge, they 


would have to wade in blood to reach | 


any of the Georgetown schoolhouses. 
The mob wisely stopped east of the 
bridge. And there was one occasion 
at least where the colored citizens of 
Georgetown could thank God _ that 
they had some toughs of their own. 

But here the season of calamity 
proved virtue’s opportunity and this 
wanton destruction raised up many 
friends for the colored people and 
enlisted for them much sympathy. 
New schools sprang up from the ash- 
es of the old ones, and two rooms 
grew where one had been destroyed. 

In 1851, Miss Myrtilla Miner opened 
her first school in the District of Col- 
umbia. This frail, sweet-faced, noble- 
hearted child of the North brought# 
with her new-benedictions to shower 
upon those who came in contact with 
her, and to leave behind her a mem- 
ory fragrant with the devoted grati- 
tude of a loving race. 

Prior to the Snow riot the Sunday 
schools of the District had been the 
greatest benefit to the colored people, 
but after the riot they were told that 


they could not be received in the 
Sunday schools. The Christian 
church had thus abandoned them. 


Still the season of calamity proved 
virtue’s opportunity, and Sunday 
schools were organized in connection 
with the day and evening schools and 
out of many of them sprang church 
societies. 

The period of the war brought many 
changes. Some of the schools were 
suspended, some _ closed _ entirely, 


while a few held on uninterrupted 
by the turmoil and struggle about 
them. April 16, 1862, saw the Ne 
groes of the District freed. 

May 20, 1862, the first bill for pub- 
lie instruction of the children of the 
District of Columbia both colored and 
white. 

May 21, 1862, bill for the educa- 
tion of the colored children of Wash- 





ington and , Georgetown, providing 
jthat 10 percent of taxes collected 
;from property owned by Negroes 


should be set aside to maintain free 
schools for colored children. 

July 11, 1862, trustees were provid- 
ed for the colored _ schools. (See 
Stat. at Lg. 61-2 Ch, 151.) 

With the war came greater sympa- 
thy of the North for the helpless 
race, hurled unprepared into’ the 
midst of the fierce struggle for exist- 
ence, untrained, unlettered, untried. 

It was then that noble men and 
women, the best minds and the best 
hearts of that sterling New England 
civilization sprang to the rescue, ably 
seconded by the pious Friends of 
Pennsylvania in whose mild bosoms 
the persecutions of a half century 
had not soured the milk of human 
kindness and who, oppressed them- 
selves, knew how to feel for the woes 
of others. 

In 1864. the law was amended so as 
to apportion all school funds among 
the white and colored children in pro- 
portion to their’ respective numbers. 
It was the repeal of this law by the 
re-organization of 1900 that makes 
possible at present discrimination in 
the distribution of the school fund. 

September 15, 1869, Mr. A. E. New- 
ton, chairman of a committee from 
congress and the city council pre- 
sented a report on a petition signed 
by 85 families, 57 white and 28 col- 
ored, representing 90 percent of all 
the school children of the second dis- 
trict, asking for a mixed school. The 
petitioners offered to donate the lot 
and advance the necessary funds for 
the building. The board thought that 
the petition should be granted, espe- 
cially as it was signed by both white 
and black, the former in the major- 
ity. The matter was referred to the 
city council where it was _ pigeon- 
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holed. 
general mevement for mixed schools 
as the Negro developed their system 


so rapidly under the act of 1864, | 


that they felt that they had nothing 


to gain and much to lose by a merg- | 


ing of interests. 

It must be remembered that 
the beginning of the war there 
been an influx of teachers from. the 
North and at the close of 1864 there 
were: 

1264—12 schools, 26 teachers and 
1350 pupils; and three years later, 
1867, 60 schools, 82 teachers and 
3877 pupils. 

The first public school house, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 
made possible by the donation of 
$1000 by Mrs. Parker of New Hamp- 
shire, was dedicated May 1, 1865, by 
Henry Highland Garnet. Among the 


from 


teachers laboring for the uplift of the | 


Freedmen were such names, Abbey 
Simmons, Lucy Flagg, Julia Lord, 
Emma Crane, Bliza Chamberlain, Mar- 


tha Briggs, and a host of others, some | 


of whom were from families well 
known in the New England states. 
The zeal that the colored men on 
the board displayed impressed the 
secretary of the interior and he ap- 
pointed a board of trustees composed 
entirely of colored men. When these 
men came into office they received 
from the secretary of the retiring 


board $30, and a slip of paper as a| 


capital on which to begin business. 
But they had the will, they made 
the way. Their fidelity is attested by 
the fact, though they had 
contro] of all funds expended in the 
interest of the colored’ schools 
amounting at this time to thousands 


of dollars not one of them was placed | 


under bond and the need of such ac- 
tion was never apparent. 
built school buildings, 
teachers, contracted for furniture and 
supplies and nurchased sites. They 
introduced the ten payment plan for 
teachers, afterward adapted through- 
out the system, and when funds were 
short, advanced the monev for teach- 
ers’ salaries. They put into operation 
the very excellent and praiseworthy 
plan of paying 4 teacher according to 
merit regardless of the grade taught, 


This was the first and last} 


had | 


complete | 


They | 
employed | 


and assigned experienced teachers at 
good salaries to the primary grades, 
a plan that should be adopted. in 
every school system. 

These men knew their rights and 
knowing dared maintain. It is a high 
tribute to the race itself that there 
could be found within ranks of a peo- 
ple so lately hampered by emascula- 
ting disabilities, men able to manage 
and develop a system of schools 
which through the passing years 
held its own side by side with the na- 
tion’s best, 

The manifestations of the Negro’s 
interest in the schools were some- 
times amusing, but they were honest 
and intense, and in their crude way 
were strikingly like the Pilgrim 
Fathers at the foundation of the early 
| New England schools. These schools 
from which grew that splendid New 
England civilization that has béen the 
| bone and sinew of American culture 
and is today the hope of American 
| civilization, the exponent of abstract 
right and concrete iustice and equity, 
the saving grace that may yet pre 
vent this nation from being cast out 
with the nations that forget God. 

From the three R’s of this’ early 
period the curriculum as well as the 
material side developed with giant 
strides. 

In 1869 steps were taken looking to 
the establishment of a high school. 
The preparatory high was the result, 
beginning its work in 1870 with ses- 
|} sions in the basement of the Presby- 
terian church, where John F. Cook 
|had tried in 1841 to establish a high 
school. 

In 1877 an arrangement was made 
between the trustees and the Minor 
Normal schoo] that the latter should 
supply the place of a normal school 
for the public school system. This 
arrangement lasted for ten years and 
was supplanted by the present nor- 
mal school. 

To trace the growth of all the vari- 
‘ous departments were a tedious and 
|superfluous task. A comprehension 
lof the early struggles and a glance 
lat the system which grew out of 
| them, will explain the tenacity with 
which the Negroes hold to this work 
of their hands, this evidence of the in- 
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! 
herent qualities of self activity and 


development. 
With the completion and occupan- 


cy of the M street high school build- | 


ing in 1891, the cadet corps was or- 
ganized, which, beyond cultivating 
the physical powers and stimulating 
patriotism, has taught the more im- 
portant lesson, that he who will not 
obey, is not fit to command in life. 

“Sound minds in sound bodies’ is 
the motto of modern schools and the 
esséntial requirements for this con- 
sumation have been furnished in 
gymnasium, laboratories, and shops, 
and the pupil is not only taught to 
know but to do. To think clearly and 
do as well as can the products of any 
other class of schools. It is to re- 
tain the power to manage this splen- 
did institution that the Negroes con- 
tend. They want the right to hold 
out to their boys and girls as a goal 
for their efforts, the highest as well 
as the lowest place in the system. 
They have a right to be jealous of 
this testimony of their powers, but 
care must be taken that the future is | 
not blasted for the sake of the pres- 
ent loaves* and fishes. 


The Negro cannot afford to 
ask special legislation, for if 
it may be enacted in his fa- 


vor, it may be enacted to his detri- 
ment, and in a prejudice ridden coun- 
try like this it will more often be 
used to his injury than to his advan- 
tage. He must stand as an Ameri- 
can citizen on his right to everything 
that may belong to every’ other 
American citizen. He must be satis- 
fied with no less, he cannot ask more. 

He must stand squarely on his 
manhood, adopting the following 
clear statement, which is taken from 
a Negro paper published in 1837 un- 
der the heading: 

“ASK NO FAVOR.” 

“We want no favor. We wish not 
to be carried forward with any of our 
imperfections. We feel ourselves un- 
der the same moral and intellectual 
responsibilities. 

“If we have not the same culture ap- 
point us not to the same posts. If 
we have not the same moral worth, 
repose not in us the same confidence. 
If we have not the same social aspir- 
ations bring us not into the same as- 
sociations.”’ 


FOR APPENDIX, SEE PAGE 50. 





A DREAM OF LOVE 


By RALPH WALDO TYLER 


I have seen a bubble blown into its | 
circular and indescribable beauty, on 
its brilliant surface were painted the 
most inimitable pictures of light and 
life; graceful clouds floated in the 
bosom of the mimic sky; a tiny sun 
irradiated the little world, and cast 
all the magic of light and shade over 
the landscape of most . bewitching 
splendor. A _ creature, bright as a 
poet could imagine, glowed before me, 
but a wave of the air broke the spell 
of its transitory, but beautiful exist- 
ence, and it was gone. 

It was like the dream of love. If 
there is one happy being in creation, 
it is the lover in the luxury of his vis- 
ionary aspiration; if there is a single 
blissful moment, like a star spark- 
ling in the shadowy firmament of life, 





it is that which discovers a long- 
nourished affection to be mutual. 

The moon as she rides through her 
infinity of space, has not a greater ef- 
fect upon the ocean tide of human 
thought, now permitting it to settle 
down into a state of temporary tran- 
quility, again bidding it heave and 
swell, by the magic of its viewless 
power. Without it, what would the 
world be? 

As a creation without light, yet pos- 
sessing it, as we do, how does it dis- 
compose the soberest plans of reason! 
How do the loftiest bulwarks of stern 
philosophy bow down and disappear 
before the fragrance of its breath! It 
is the poetry of thought when reason 
slumbers on her stately throne, or 
wanders away in happy dreams. It 
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is scarcely to be defined, for it seems 
in a perpetual halo of soft light, 
which dazzles while it fascinates the 
mind’s eye. It is to the spirit what 
sunshine is to the flower, luring the 
fragrance from its bosom, and bring- 
ing out all the energies of its young 
nature, or as the hand of beauty to 
the slumbering lute passing over the 
silent chords, till it doth discourse 
most eloquent music. 

I had a young friend just rising in- 
to manhood—fiery and unsettled as 
the warrior steed in battle; his career 
was unguided by prudence or thought. 
A never-failing flow of spirits made 
him always agreeable—he was full of 
sense and frolic. He could bring a 
tear into your eye, before the smile 
had left your lips; he was all hope 
and happiness. 

Suddenly he stood before me an al- 
tered being; his eye had grown mel- 
ancholy and full of meditation. Its 
moisture was often succeeded by a 
flash, and its fire again extinguished 
in the trembling tear. He shunned 
the rude clamor of the bustling world, 
and would steal away into some soli- 
tary recess, and in the still shade of 
the forest ponder on the sweetness 
of his own sorrow. His mind became 
almost a world of itself, and _ thou- 
sands of visions rose obedient at the 
call of creative thought; his soul lift- 
ed ‘high on fancy’s wing, would ex- 
plore in its wild and beautiful career, 
the fathomless regions of imagination, 
through all the variety of its magnifi- 
cent domain. He loved, deeply, de- 
votedly. It was more than love; it 
was adoration. The object of his 
passion was all that woman could be. 
There is no obiect in creation half so 
splendid as such a being—the charms 
that are diffused through the whole 
universe seemed gathered together in 
her. 

When the sun is going down in the 
west he leaves behind him a tract of 
bright light, but it is insipid when 
compared to the light of her eye. The 
fragrance of the rose was not so de 
licious as the warmth of her breath, 
and music could make no melody like 
the thrilling tones of her voice. Her 
motion was more graceful than the 
heave of the sea.or the change of the 
cloud, and the magic of mind gleam- 


ing through all her words and looks 
and actions, shed around her a charm 
more grateful than Arabian incense. 

No wonder my hero bowed down 
before her; no wonder that the sound 
of her voice was always in his ear, 
that her image was before him in his 
daily occupations, and bore a part in 
all the mysterious changes of his 
dream. There were no affectations 
in her nature, and she confessed she 
loved him; they seemed created for 
each other, and who would have be- 
lieved that fate—but I am digressing. 

There is something very melan- 
choly in the reflection that any wom- 
an can die, but to him that she would 
perish was the very agony of despair. 
He had left her for a few days in- 
|} tending when he returned to have 
|asked her hand. On the morning of 
| his return he sprang into the car in a 
| most delicious reverie. He held no 
aiscourse with his fellow passengers, 
up in a_ rich 








| but wrapped himself 
|dream of anticipation. His heart 
was full of happiness. He thought 
himself, as he entered his house, too 
happy for a mortal man. He was 
preparing to pay her the first visit, 
and dwelling in his mind on her pleas- 
ing welcome, when her brother came 
to see him; he did not observe any- 
thing peculiar about him at first, and 
not until the warm and affectionate 
shake of the hand was over, did he 
notice that his eyes were filled with 
tears and a dismal, gloomy black 
|crape hung from his hat. He started, 
and in a hollow voice, that had a des- 
|olate dreariness in every tone, he 
| said, “Helen is dead!” 
| At first he was not comprehended. 
A vacant, horrid laagh, that echoed 
| strangely through the still room, was 
| his only answer; then he repeated the 
| words, and the features of my friend 
| became pale and motionless as mar- 
| ble. Then he sat down in a chair and 
| covered his face with his hands, but 
| not a word, a breath, broke the _ si- 
}lence. There was something alarm- 
| ing in his calmness; it seemed like 
| the silence of the heavy, black cloud, 
| just before it launches its destructive 
|lightning from its bosom. He beck- 
| oned, and wished to be alone. He was 
ne in solitude. 
I would not profane the subject by 
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any attempt to describe his feelings. 
There was a dark, horrible confusion 
in his mind. like some _ accursed 
dream glaring around him, and the 
night rolled away its long hours of 
sleepless agony. 

The next day was the funeral, and 
when the sun rose in his same glory, 
and all the “pomp and circumstance” 
of day began to beam upon the face 
of nature, and the merry vorce of men 
sometimes came upon the breeze, and 
the carts rattled rudely along and all 
around was business and adventure, 
unaffected by the great event that 
had come like an ocean of scorching 
fire upon the paradise of ius heart, 
he recollected, and said, “Today is 
her funeral; her funeral!” 

His benumbed mind dwelt upon the 
words, but there was something un- 
defined and almost incomprehensible 
in them. 

She was to be buried at two in the 
afternoon. The clock struck one; he 
put on his hat and drove to her home. 
He thought twenty times he heard 
her sweetly-toned laughing voice, as 
he nassed along. He turned his head 
once or twice to see if she was not at 
his side, but there was nothing. He 
saw the house, and his eve sought 
every window, but Helen was not 
there. He rang the bell; the servant 
came weeping. He looked at him and 
entered, and passed into the parlor. 
The chair which.she had occupied 
when he was there before was stand- 
ing in the very same place, and there 
was her piano. He almost thought 
he heard music; he listened; a sob 
from the next room came like ice up- 
on his heart, and he sat down. 

Her mother came up to him; her 
face was serene in grief; the first 
burst was over, and she was compar- 
atively calm. She asked him if he 
would look at the corpse. He knew 
she was dead, but the blunt question 
shook every nerve in his frame, and 
seemed to breathe death upon his 
soul. He arose and followed the be- 
reaved mother. There was the air 
of death in the apartment, and a cas- 
ket stood in the centre of the room, 
a white cloth flung carefully at the 
head; a few friends sat and wept in 


silence, musing on the beauties and | 
virtues of the being they were about | 


to consign to the cold earth. He 
walked un to the casket and stood as 
still and pale and motionless as the 
form that lay stretched before him. 
He would have torn away the veil 
that covered the face, but he could 
not; he felt that he might as well 
have attempted to heave a mountain 
from its rock base. The mother saw, 
she felt; a mother can feel, and she 
silently uncovered that  beagtiful 
countenance. It broke upon him in 
all its loveliness. There was_ the 
same white forehead, the sleeping 
eve, the cheek he had kissed so fond- 
ly, the lips that had spoken such 
sweet sound. He gazed at her corpse 
with intensity of thought. Her living 
image was before him. He saw her 
smiling. He beheld her in the grace- 
ful motion; now her figure passed be- 
fore him, beautiful in the mazy dance, 
and now he gazed into her full black 
eves, and read unutterable things. He 
had a ring on his finger, a present 
from her; he tried to speak; he 
looked at the ring, then at her, agony 
swelled his heart; he gave one long 
gaze and looked no more. 

He knew not how, bnt he stood by 
her grave, and they were bearing the 
coffin towards the dark narrow pit— 
a heap of fresh earth was piled at 
its side. Some one said, “Where are 
tue cords?” He heard the answer, 
“Here they are,” and then the coffin 
was gradually let down into the bot- 
tom of the grave; it set firmly on the 
ground, and he heard a voice say, 
“There, that is right; draw up the 
rope.” Then there was the sound, 
as if orders were being obeyed; in 
the act of doing it a few grains of 
sand and pebble dropped upon the cof- 
fin: then all was still. Then a hand- 
ful of soft, damp, heavy clay was 
shoveled down. Oh, that sound; that 
solemn, dreary sound of bitter desola- 
tion! It broke the horrid spell that 
kept his voice silent and his eye dry. 
His lips began to quiver; a _ sob 
heaved his aching breast; a large 
tear gushed from his eyes; he 
stretched out his hands tn agony of 
weeping, and grasped an old Quaker’s 
nose, who sat beside him in the seat 
of the coach where he was sleeping, 
and gave occasion for the old Quaker 
gentleman to say: 
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“Verily, friend, when thou hast suf- 
ficiently amused thyself with my 
nose, thee may return it to the right- 
ful owner.” 

The whole horrible creation of his 
fancy passed away like a mist; his 
heart bounded within him, and he 
soon took sweet revenge upon those 
wicked lips that had been so cold and 
still, vet so beautiful, in the darkness 
of his dream. 





THERE AND HERE. 


(By David McJon.) 





In the summer of 1895 the party 
which in the old country represents 
progress and a fair field, and no favor 
for all alike, whether British, Irish or 
Colonial, went down before the party 
of reaction, headed by. a little-caring, 
aristccrat, led by a Brummaken 
Democrat, and reinforced by the 


heavy battalions of the Beer Barons.* | 


Then followed the ten years of arro- 
gant imperialism, from which the 
mother country has only just awak- 
ened, to find that her nightmare has 
cost her thousands of good lives, two 
hundred and fifty millions sterling in 
hard cash, and a sad decrease of re- 
spect for her in the minds of thinking 
people throughout the English speak- 
ing race—to say nothing of other civ- 
ilized peoples. But, thank Heaven! 
there is no mistake about her being 


awake again, nor about her having 
realized that she has in C. B., as the 
liberal premier is affectionately 


called, a leader 
whole than her late lamented “grand 
old man” to bring about the much- 
needed reforms on which she has set 
her mind. 

~*~ — * * 

And here! How do we stand? Well, 
in the first place, the state of politics 
with us cannot be fairly compared 
with that in the old country. 

* * * * 

There, the struggle between’ the 
party of progress and the party of 
stand-pat-ism and reaction is defined 
clearly enough to leave no one, not 
an idiot, in doubt as to the side to 


which he or she belongs. 
- * = * 


! 
bly mixed up. 


better fitted on the, 


On the one hand, we 
have the grand old party which forty 
years or so ago forced the country to 
relieve itself of the curse of slavery, 
and which should stand above all 
things for progress, honesty and a 
square deal, and which now is large- 
ly in the hands of men who are fat- 
tening on war taxation, long since be- 
come injurious to the mass of their 
fellow citizens, of bosses for whom 
the pretty word “graft” had to be in- 
vented to enable the patient public to 
bear with a shrug or even a smile 
their rankest kind of robbery, and at 
the head of the party, a well-meaning 
man, the chief magistrate of these 
United States, who can take a tour 
through parts of the country where 
white men are openly defying its 
constitution, and say never a word to 
them on the subject. On the other 
hand, we have the party of which it 
is only necessary to say that - its 
strongest supporters are Tammany 
in the North and the white Reaction- 
ist in the South, to explain how diffi- 
cult it must for the Mugwump, who 
has been on the increase ever since 
1884, to jump into its wagon. 


* Ok * ” 

No. The situation is certainly 
mixed on this side of the water. Ted- 
dy and Lodge are dreadfully like Joe 
and Balfour, and the worst of it is 
that there is no appearance as yet of 
any C. B. among us. 

x a * * 


*The main cause of the defeat of 
the Liberal party was their having 
propesed to bring “local option” to 
bear on the license question.—D. W. 
a 





An interview with the Sultan of Tur- 
key has its amusing side. That mon- 
arch is not supposed officially to know 
any language but his own. An inter- 
preter thunders his majesty’s questions 
at the visitor, then cringes with awe 
as he listens to the words of. his royal 
master. The contrast is close to the 
ridiculous. At the conclusion of the 
interview the Sultan rises and says 
quietly in the visitor’s language or in 
French: ‘‘No that our business is over, 
will you join me in my study and have 


Here, on the contrary, we are terri- | a cup of coffee?” 








or, 
ve 
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PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 





By EDWARD H. LAWSON 


Oh, we hoe de co’n 

Since de ehly mo’n, 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done. 

The iconoclasticism of the modern 
age makes a timid man shudder in 
his boots. It is true that there are 
no prominent image smashers abroad 
who lay violent hands upon every 
piece of statuary in our churches, but 
their work is directed against the 
foundation of our’ education itself. 
We are told that Homer did not write 
his Iliad, nor the apostles their works 
of Scripture; that Shakespeare was 
not responsible for his masterpieces, 
but, as Mark Twain puts-it, “some- 
body else by the same name.” 

Of one thing we may be certain; to 
brighten the galaxy of glorious stars 
which bear light into our world which 
the names of Shakespeare, Omar 
Khayyam, Goethe. Horace or our own 
Lowell conjure: before our eyes, a po- 
et’s soul has gone from among our 





midst, which, freed from the bondage 
of this “mortal coil,” soars westward 
row to the “happy isles of the blest.” 
Dean Howells’ favorably criticised 
Dunbar’s work and that our’ words 
should bear weight to modern read- . 
ers, it would seem only necessary to 
place his criticism before their eyes. 
But we are sure that Mr. Howells’ 
criticism, while complimentary, ac- 
curate’ and scholarly, lacked the in- 
centive which we feel as we endeavor | 
to eulogize our departed lyricist. It 
is practically impossible for a cul- 
tured and aristocratic white breast 
to thrill one-half so joyously at the 
representative dialect and cultured 
poetry of Paul Dunbar, as the breast 
of him or her who has been, beneath 
an ebony skin, in every situation that 
this noet of lowly life describes. 
There was no thrill of the Incom- 
parable love of the southern Negro 
lad for his fickle or winsome _be- 
trothed, but Dunbar caused his lyre 
to reverberate sympathetically to its 
passion. And herein partly lies his 





versatility, that element we always 
look for in judging the greatness of 
any man of letters. Versatility, not 
so much in well sustained change of 
theme. for his two themes alone are 
“love” and the “southern farm;” but 
in the sub-themes do we find rare 
music on a multiplicity of subjects. 
With regard to the love theme, not 
positively, but comparatively speak- 
ing, we call Dunbar’s touch a delicate 
one. Delicate! Why? Because Lord 
Byron tried to write upon such sub- 
themes as easily in his life as Dunbar 
—and signally failed.** Divide the 
love theme into friendship, jealousy, 
rapture, hatred, momentary pique or 
what you will, and Dunbar, in a my- 
riad other lyrics besides such selec- 
tions as “Little Lucy Landman,” 
“Protest,” “Jilted,” “She Gave Me a 
Rose,” ete., has presented an intense- 
ly humorous or profoundly pathetic 
scene with these subiects as its cli- 
max. 

**“Hours of Idleness.” 

It is Hamilton Wright Mabie who 
blames both Goethe and Shakespeare 
for violating this delicacy of touch, 
significant of a true artist, wnen they 
glide from poetry into rhymed or 
tuned philosophy. Here Dunbar 
may vlead never guilty. He was not 
given to moralizing, which is not an 
American literary trait. 

To every. lover of woman, then, is 
Paul Dunbar’s memory sacred. It is, 
however, as the noet of the cornfield 
that learned men will uphold his mem- 
ory. For, in this position, his short 
life has done as much for true and 
original American poetry as, except- 
ing Lowell or Holmes, several of the 
Cambridge »voets put together. Ger- 
many has expended hundreds of thou- 
sands vnon the collection and compil- 
ation of her folk songs, yet none of 
these have a more genuine or inspir- 
ing rhythmic beat than our poet’s 
best endeavors! And it is only nat- 
ural that the American Negro seize 
Dunbar’s wreath of poetry now and 
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proclaim it as the ensample of our ca- Paul Laurence Dunbar was. born 
pabilities along the lines of innate lit-| June 27, 1872, at Dayton, Ohio. Both 
arents were black. He was_ not 





erary and aesthetic merit. Other- | | 


wise, the “iconoclasts” of fifty years, brought up in the fields, as some 
hence will pronounce our yoet an im-, may imagine, but his singing of them 
poster, his poetry a plagiarism. is purelv intuition gained from the 


The variety, too, of these cornfield , cradle stories of a devoted mother or 
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poems is astounding. The various the illustrations pictured by his fath- 
sub-themes seem more numerous; er of slave life before he had run 
than the poet’s working days. Per- | away to Canada from the slave fields. 
haps a cursory consideration of his | Indeed, we have no record of Dun- 
life, as all the obtainable data can | bar’s supreme enjoyment of country 
give, would not be amiss in studying! life, for from an early age he was a 
this continuous flow of music that re- |“home” boy, who loved to read and 
flects the undiminished cheer of the] write. His favorite subiects were po- 
hard-worked black farm laborer. } etry and history, and though he may 
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have in later life seen much of that! to this cultured society of the coun- 
farm and country Negro life which ltry when we read “An Easy Goin’ 
his poems so beautifully describe, yet | Feiler”: 
we are safe in saying that this early | “‘“An ez for boss, I'll be my own, 
reading and his mother’s words gave/|I like to jest be let alone, 


him the imyetus which led him to 
create. The inquisitive mind which 
all real poets possess was early 


evinced by a supreme joy taken in de- 
bating, and a thorough mastery of 
every question that came up for dis- 
cussion. 

His first book of poems, “Oak and 





Ivy,” was published by himself and 
the volumes sold to passengers upon 
the elevator in the business house 
where he worked. This was while 
still a youth, and asserts an early 
confidence in his genius which is 
characteristic of the man. His lines: 

“If IT have not the old-time fire, 

I know the ancient pain,” 
from “On the Sea Wall.” exhibit this 
confidence ,coupled with an _ indiffer- 
ence to another’s criticism upon the 
merit of his works. He knew the true 
article when he had produced it. 

Other volumes followed close on 
the first, and the author won a name 
in his home town, but it was not until 
Dean Howells had criticized his “Lyr- 
ics of Lowly Life” that his present ad- 
mirers first raved over his heart- 
touching rhymes. Like Lord Byron, 
Dunhar woke one morn to find him- 
self famous, and tossed upon. the 
height of the intellectual and social 
Wave upon a sudden, the poet found 
it necessary to settle down to some 
definite sort of life that would best 
lead to the further development of his 
gift. The Bohemian life appealed to 
him, and as some know only too well, 
he drained it to the dregs. 

The Bohemian sentiment in his na- 
ture is nowhere better illustrated 
than in those lines: 

“Bring me the livery of no other man, | 








I am my own to robe me at my| 
pleasure, 
Accepted rules to me disclose no 


treasure.” 

What other life was he to adopt? 
The high requisites of the cultured 
Washington and eastern colored soci- | 
ety into which he was thrown, sud- 
denly demanded more of him than 
could be learned in a day, and _ it 
seems that he apologizes gracefully | 





To plough my strip and tend my bees, 
An’ do jest like I doggoned please.” 
The song he always sang was one 
burning optimism and good cheer. 
to his lines from “In Sum- 


of 
Listen 
mer:” 
“So long as the streams run down, 

As long as the robins trill, 
ji.et us taunt old Care with a 

air, 

And sing in the face of ill.” 

If Dunbar had not had a generous 
ear for sweet music, he could never 
have penned those meaning verses of 
“When Malindy Sings.” Indeed, a re- 
cent criticism of Mr. Dunbar has de- 
plored his writing in dialect on the 
ground that fifty years hence there 
will be no such’ southern Negro 
speech. We would assure the critic 
that it is not the quaintness of the 
dialect of Dunbar’s verse that allures 
the reader even of today, but rather 
the exquisite melody and harmony of 
the stanzas—-combinations of sylla- 
bles which our poet has put together 
in such a way as always to form pure 
music. Pure music stands the test 
of ages! Homer’s dialect is out of 
style in Greece, yet the Greeks read 
Homer, and Herodotus (as well as 
some Americans) and if this Negro 
dialect is to become a dead language, 
may God bless Paul Dunbar for hav- 
ing saved it to us in his immortal lyr- 
ics! 

While in London, Eng., in ’97, Mr. 
Dunbar was the social and literary 
lion of the metropolis. On his return 
to America in ’98 he married Alice 
Ruth Moore of New Orleans, after a 
| romantic courtship ending in a secret 
marriage. The story is amusing. Se- 
crecy was maintained so that Miss 
Moore might complete her year of 
teaching in the Brooklyn — schools. 
Dunbar worked at the Library of Con- 
gress while awaiting the coming of 
June. But the “auf widersehen” 
called him too strongly. He suddenly 
returned to Brooklyn and eloped from 
the Board of Education with his own 
wife, leaving the school without a 
teacher. This was Bohemian. 


merry 
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His work comprise twenty-one vol- 
umes of poetry and prose. All of his 
volumes have been welcomed. so 
strongly by his admirers that all are 
of equal fame. “The Sport of the 
Gods” is said to be an autobiography 
incognito. 

Dunbar has done for the Negro 
what J. Fenimore Cooper did for the 
Indian. The clearest knowledge the 
world has of the red man’s ways is 
from the novels of the lord of Coop- 
erstown; the frankest knowledge the 
world will have of the southern black 
man’s heart can only be gained from 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s excellent illus- 
trated editions of Dunbar. 

Our poet died February 9, 1906, at 
his home in Dayton, Ohio, and was 
buried in a consumptive’s grave Mon- 
day, the 12th, at the same place. A 
devoted mother lives to mourn his 
loss, while a wife, for years separated 
froni him, because her super-sensitive 
nature failed to gee with his Bohe- 
mian criterions, will now recetve the 
royalties on his works. 

Some time ago the New York Even- 
ing Post received these touching 
lines from the sicwly fading poet: 

O mastah, won’t you sen’ de call, 
My friend is daih, my hope, my all; 
Ize waiting whah de road is rough; 
I want to hear you say: “Enough 


'” 


Old man! Come home! 





MAKING A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
(Supplement.) 

Subjoined is a partial list of the men 
and women who have had a large part 
in making this magnificent system of 
schools. The dead and their deeds be- 
long to history, but many are still liv- 
ing and in active service who witnessed 
the glorious battle for intellectual lib- 
erty waged by the Negro in the years 
following the civil war which gave 
him his personal freedom. There is 
gratitude and out of it, eulogium for 
the dead, and there should be appre- 
ciation and laurels for the living. Their 
long years of half-requited toil should 
at least be brightened by gracious ac- 
knowledgment on the part of those so 
richly benefited. 

Among those still directing by pre- 
cept as well, as example who can look 
back upon any extended service in 


| the public schools, the following may 


| be mentioned as splendid examples: 
From Oberlin came Chanie and Em- 
ma Patterson and Sarah I. Fleetwood, 
bringing with them the broad spirit 
of that first of friendly institutions, 
first in its friendship for the Negro and 
toward women in general. Adeline T. 
Howard added the culture of New Eng- 
land, Laura Fisher and Laura H. 
Hawkesworth the altruistic spirit of 
of the Philadelphia Quakers; Louisa 
Smith, the acumen of the Connecti- 
cut intellect, and Anna Spencer, em- 
bodied the perseverance of New Jersey. 
The Washington schools, themselves, 
under the guidance of the volunteer 
teachers who served in the fifties and 
early sixties were able to turn into the 
teaching corps such splendid women 
as Cleo Arnold, Martha Tucker, Anna 
V. Tompkins, Lucy Moten (now prin- 
cipal of the Normal), Maria L. Jordan, 
Caroline E. Parke, Amelia L. Tilgh- 
man, Mary Nalle, Grace and Emma Dy- 
son, Ella Fisher and a number of oth- 
ers. 

Under their splendid inspiration the 
younger generation climbed rapidly 
into the ranks of the learned and en- 
listed in the great educational army. 
At the head of these forces for thirty 
years stood George F. T. Cook, as sup- 
erintendent, directing, shaping, mould- 
ing them into a corps of effective la- 
borers who should show’ themselves 
workmen that need not be ashamed. 
Around him rallied such men as W. S$. 
Montgomery, now assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of Colored schools in 
the District, J. H. N. Waring, 
now at the head of the schools in 
Baltimore and who have been succeed- 
ed as supervisors by J. B. Clark, John 
C. Nalle, F. L. Cardozo, products of the 
Washington schools, and Dr. Henry I. 
Bailey, graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Back of these at all times, aiding 
and encouraging, have been the school 
trustees composed of the most capable 
men to be found in the District and 
who gave freely of their time and tal- 
ents for the advancement of the public 
welfare. Among them have been such 
names as Alfred Pope, Henry John- 
son, William H. A. Wormley, John 
Gray, Archie Lewis, Francis J. Grimke, 
'Sterling N. Brown, George H. Richard- 
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son, Mary Church Terrell, Thomas H. 
Wright, and the present incumbents, 
James F. Bundy and Bettie G. Francis. 

Under the fostering care of these 
men and women the school buildings 
have increased from five buildings con- 
taining thirty-six class rooms and 
manned by forty-one teachers (as re- 
corded in the superintendent’s report 
for 1800), to forty-five modernly equip- 
ped buildings, with four hundred sixty 
teachers and an enrollment of sixteen 
thousand pupils. 

The apex of this educational pyramid 
is found in the Normal School under 
the direction of Dr. Lucy E. Moten, 
who with her competent corps of as- 
sistants is busy turning out annually, 
large classes of well equipped teachers 


to fill the thinning ranks or supply 
increased demands. 
Next stand the high schools, those 


colleges of the people; the academic, at 
the head of which is Anna J. Cooper, 
a woman of culture and a product of 
Oberlin, ably seconded by such instruc- 
tors as Prof. James Storum, a scholar 
of ripe experience, Dr. Harriet E. 
Riggs, N. E. Wetherless of Howard, W. 
T. Jackson of Amherst, Allen, Smith, 
N. Thomas, M. Hillmon of Teachers 
College, H. U.: Wilkinson and Glenn 
of Oberlin; Fairfax Brown of Cornell, 
C. Shippen of Yale, C. M. Thomas, who 
specialized in biology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Georgia Simpson with 
the culture of the German Universities 
and a special corps of art teachers, 
Nixon, Dodson, Guy and Orme, under 
Mr. T. W. Hunster, a man who is rec- 
ognized as the best instructor in school 
art in the country, and one whose ex- 
hibits never fail in receiving an award 
wherever displayed at expositions. 
The Armstrong, one of the _ best 
equipped manual training high schools 
connected with any public system, is 
under the able management of Dr. W. 


Bruce Evans, progressive and ener- 
getic, supported by splendid faculty 
including finished mechanics and 


scholars, J. D. Baltimore, Keys, Madel- 
la and Hill, art instructors Wormley 
and Craig; physicists Newman and 
Washington; academic and commercial 
instructors O. T. Cromwell of Smith 
College, Miss Murrill of Ann Arbor, 
Wright of Wilberforce, Bassett of Har- 
vard; in domestic art, Julia W. Shaw, 





| Mrs. McAdoo and Alice P. Pinyon, an 
able representative and favorite pupil 





| of Mrs. Rorher, while the musical 
|training is looked after by Harriet A. 
|Gibbs of the Oberlin Conservatory; 


|Marie A. James of Columbia T. C., 
| Lola Johnson and John T. Layton, who 
| lately won wide renown as instructor 
and conductor of the greatest musical 
| triumph ever witnessed at the nation’s 
'capital, the presentation of Hiawatha 
|by the S. Coleridge-Taylor Choral So- 
| ciety. 

Strange as it may seem intellectual 
Boston has contributed two members 
to the corps of physical culture in- 
structors in the persons of Miss Lee 
and Miss Grimke who are under direc- 
tion of Miss A. J. Turner. 

At the heads of the various grammar 
schools are such exponents of learn- 
ing as J. W. Cromwell, English scholar 
and historian; Anna M. Mason, whose 
father was one of the founders of the 
system; F.S. Bruce, M. E. Gibbs, K. 
U. Alexander, E. F. Wilson, S._ E. 
Lewis, H. A. Hebron, E. A. Chase, M. 











L. Washington, M. A. Wheeler, M. L. 
Jordan, L. G. Arnold, K. C. Lewis, R. 
A. Boston, E. D. Barrier, F. J. Car- 


dozo, C. A. Heathman, N. T. Jackson, 
C. A. Patterson, F. F. Dyson, J. C. 
Grant, M. P. Shadd, M. E. Tucker, J. 
E. Bruce, and J. E. Walker. 

All these and many others with their 
assistants are benefactors of the youth 
of the District to whom the future 
citizens will owe their intellectual 
emancipation and elevation. 

What potentiality ishere represented!" 
With unity of purpose and harmony of 
action, what mighty resuits might be 
accomplished for the uplift of the Tace 
and the molding of public sentiment, 
and the ushering in of the time when 
| merit and merit alone shall be the 
|} measure of reward and the basis of re- 
quest. 





THEN AND NOW. 

The other day, I had not finished 
reading an old (London, 1856) copy of 
“A Reprint of an Article on ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ and of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech of the 19th and 20th of May, 
1856, with a notice of the events 
which followed that speech,” when 
in came the “Report of the sixth an- 
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nual convention of the National Ne- 
gro Business League, held in New 


York city, August 16, 17 and 18, 1905.” 

The report made a goodly volume 
of over two hundred pages, well print- 
ed and bound, and looking altogether 
tempting. The author of the article 
of fifty years ago had just been tell- 
ing of the deadlock at which things 
political had arrived on this side of 
the water; how the slavery party had 
“an enormous advantage” in that they 
aimed “at producing only one result,” 
whereas the party which sought only 
“to promote the general welfare of 
their country” differed so much 
among themselves “as to the means 
that (were) to be employed.” 

It all looked so hopeless, and that 
was only fifty years ago! To be 
sure, one was happily conscious, 
while reading of “all that” having 
been changed, but at the same time 
there was the knowledge that many a 
good man of the present day, of the 
Anglo-African race, both South and 
North, was eating out his heart be- 
cause it seemed to him that the “mills 
of the Gods” were working wondrous 
slowly. 

And so it was an untold refresh- 
ment to turn to the report and read 
speech after speech and_ statement 
after statement which would have 
made the reviewer of fifty years ago, 
could he have been present, rub his 
eyes and shout “Impossible!” 

KELT-NOR. 





NAPOLEON THE GREAT. 
(BY Chester A. Miles.) 

Modern history does not reveal a 
greater character than Napoleon I. To 
recount some of his achievements 
even in this electric age, will doubt- 
less stimulate and make clear 
vilities even under most adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

In September, 1904, it was my good 
iortune to visit the island of St. Hele- 
na, the house that he occupied while 
in exile there, and the tomb where his 
remains first rested. Napoleon was 
imprisoned there from 1815 to the 
time of his death, May 5, 1821. Nine- 
teen years later the remains of the 
mighty dead were taken to Paris, and 
on the 15th of Detember, 1840, with 


possi- ! 
lhe extorted 15,000,600 francs. 





great pomp and splendor, were deposi- 
ted in their final resting place under 
the dome of the Church of the Inva- 
lides, on the banks of the Seine. 

In 1784 Napoleon entered the mili- 
tary school at Paris and was after- 
wards appointed a lieutenant in the 
French army. Rising rapidly in the 
service he impressed all who came in 
contact with him with a sense of his 
irresistible force of will, and his re- 
markable power of work and concen- 
tration. 

In 1795, Russia, Austria, and Great 
Britian formed a coalition against the 








\Napoleon’s Home at St. Helena and 


where he died. The house is kept in 
repair and protected by the French 
government. It is still occupied and 
located about four miles from James- 
town, St. Helena. 


conquests of France. Napoleon at 
once led his army against the Aus- 
trian forces in northern Italy, and he 
not only made the war support itself, 
but he levied enormous sums upon the 
provinces and cities from which he 
filled the military chest and made 
his tommanders rich. From the pope 
In this 
way he bound his officers and soldiers 
to him and overawed his enemies. He 
defeated one army after another, and 
in less than a month fought five im- 
portant battles and was in complete 
possession of northern Italy. Napo- 
leon now formed an _ eastern policy 
which should unite France with. Rus- 
sia in taking possession of Turkey for 
the purpose of weakening Great Bri- 
tain. He decided to attack Egypt, and 
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then swing around upon Turkey from 
the east, after he had taken posses- 
sion of Palestine. With the flower of 
the French army and the most promis- 
ing of her generals he set out in com- 
mand of the Egyptian campaign, May 
19, 1798. The Egyptians were easily 
beaten. At the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, the Mamelukes lost 2000 and the 
French only 20 or 30. The expedition 
was thrown into dismay just at this 
time by the utter destruction of the 
French fleet in Aboukir bay by the 
British under Nelson, and Napoleon 
was cut off from the base of his sup- 





Tomb Helena. 


St. 
Here is where his remains were first 
laid before being removed to France. 


Napoleon’s at 


plies at home. After this and other 
victorious engagements Napoleon was 
welcomed back to France and elected 
first consul under the new constitu- 
tion which made him the supreme 
ruler of the nation. 

Nothing but his strength and char- 
acter coupled with his indomitable 
will caused his rise from the humblest 
ranks to the first place in the govern- 
ment of France, 

During this period the enemies of 
France were waging a bitter war upon 
her. In May 1800, Napoleon set his 
several armies in motion. Leaving 
his high office he led the main army 
across the Alps, and defeated the Aus- 
trians in one of the most desperate 
and brilliant battles in the world’s 
history. For this great victory 
France made him first consul for life. 

On May 2, 1803, Napoleon sold the 
French territory of Louisiana to the 
United States for $12,000,000. From 
the vast territory the following states 
were carved: Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 


kansas, Minnesota, Wyoming, Indian 
Territory, South Dakova, North Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Louisiana, Montana, 
Iowa, Kansas and Colorado. 

While preparing for another con- 
flict the people of France elected him 
emperor of France, and he was 
crowned at Notre Dame cathedral, 
Dec. 2, 1804. 

Sending his army to the field, by a 
series of excellent manoeuvres, he 
threw his troops between the Austrian 
army and Vienna, and forced the 
whole army under Genreal Mack to 
surrender. The Russians and Austrli- 
ans united their forces to attack Na- 
poleon, but he defeated both armies 
on the field at Austerlitz, and the em- 
perors of Russia and Austria only 
saved themselves by flight. The bat- 
tles of Jena and’ Auerstadt in 1806 
crushed the Prussian army and gave 
the conqueror, Berlin. From this 
time on the allied forces of Russia, 
Austria, Prussia and England pressed 
Napoleon hard and drove him back 
to Paris where he was finally forced 
to surrender and sign an _ uncondi- 
tional abdication of the throne of 
France, April 6, 1814. He was exiled 
by the powers of Europe to the Island 
of Elba in the Mediterranean. 

Soon after he landed on the Is 
land of Elba, new troubles broke out 
in France. Louis XVIII. and his 
court re-established many of the most 
offensive features of the old Bourbon 
government which aroused the hatred 
of all classes of people. 

The old love for Napoleon was re- 
| turning and he knew the sentiments of 
the people. He determined to leave 
his island home and call the French 
to arms against their despotic rulers. 
His old soldiers flocked’ to him and 
everywhere he was hailed with great 
joy. Louis XVIII. fled from Paris at 
the approach of Napoleon, and he en- 
tered the old capitol again as em- 
peror. The allies consisting of Great 
Britain, Russia, Prussia and Austria 
set their armies again in motion 
against their old foe. Napoleon began 
to defeat them as he had done before. 
He marched north and met the Bri- 
tish at Waterloo, but he failed to stop 
the Prussian relief, and the combined 
force of his. enemies annihilated his 
army. He escaped to Paris and abdi- 
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cated the throne and finding no other 
refuge placed himself under the flag 
of Great Britain, and was received on 
board the Bellerophon with high hon- 
ors and was transported to the island 
of St. Helena as an exile for life. 

No other conquerer of modern 
times compares with Napoleon in the 
art of war. He was able to detect 
the weakest point in the policy of the 
enemy and throwing himself between 
opposing forces beating them in de- 
tached parts. Till he had lived one 
would hardly realize there would ever 
be such a master of military strategy. 

Great were his achievements and 
nothing less than great powers could 
have wrought his destruction. 





RACE SUICIDE A BOGEY. 





Reed Has No Fear of American 
Stock Dying Out. 

At last a prophet has appeared in 
Israel who entertains no fear as to 
the ultimate extinction of the race 
through race suicide. On the con- 
trary, he finds that the greatest hope 
for the future of the Anglo-Saxon race 
in America lies in precisely that fea- 
ture of life which has given rise to 
so much gloomy foreboding. 

“We see in a declining birth rate,” 
says Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, professor 
of clinical gynecology in the University 
of Cincinnati, in an address, just pub- 
lished, on “The American Family” 
only a natural and evolutional adjust- 
ment of race to environment—an ad- 
justment that insures rather than 
menaces the perpetuation of our kind 
under favoring conditions.” 

“The disinclination of American 
mothers to bear more children than 
they can properly educate and sup- 
port,” continues Dr. Reed, “is based 
upon an intelligent and conscientious 
regard of the rights and necessities 
of unconceived offspring rather than 
upon an aversion to the sacred office 
of motherhood. If reduced to its last 
analysis, it does not indicate a loss, 
but rather a development, if not an 
actual exaltation, of the maternal 
function. American women recognize, 
sub-consciously possibly, certainly not 
in definite terms, but they neverthe- 
less recognize, the force of the law 
enunciated by Mr. Spencer that what- 


Dr. 








ever conduces to the highest welfare 
of offspring must more and more es- 
tablish itself, since children of in- 
ferior parents reared in inferior ways 
will ever be replaced by children of 
better parents reared in better ways. 

“They do not interpret the com- 
mand to multiply and replenish the 
earth as an injunction to abandon 
themselves to an existence of unre- 
strained fecundity, particularly in view 
of the fact that the earth is already 
reasonably well replenished. They do, 
however, act upon the principle that 


by furnishing a less numerous but 
better endowed, better conditioned, 
better equipped—in short, a  fitter— 


progeny, they best furnish leaders for 
a society that from its very nature is 
most in need of leadership. It is these 
considerations that force us to the 
conclusion that possibly the lessened 
birth rate may work the _ salvation 
rather than the destruction of the dis- 
tinctly American element in our popu- 
lation and of the dinstinctly Anglo- 
Saxon feature of our civilization.” 

A much greater damage to American 
society and the American family than 
that of race suicide, according to Dr. 
Reed, is the danger of over-popula- 
tion. 

“The over-peopling of our land,” he 
says, “is destined to be a very practi- 
cal, indeed a very perplexing, problem 
in the not remote future. The rate of 
increase in the destiny of the popula- 
tion in: Great Britain for the seventy 
years from 1820 to 1890 was 250 per- 
cent, and in France, Belgium and 
Italy it was less than 100 percent, In 
the United States for the same period 
it was 650 percent, and for the suc- 
ceeding fifteen years the rate of in- 
crease in this country has greatly 
accelerated. Take these in association 
with the additional fact that much of 
our great area cannot contribute to the 
sustentation of the people, and it re- 
quires no vivid imagination, no pro- 
phetic vision, to foresee the time not 
many generations hence when the 
family institution here will be sub- 
jected to the disintegrating socialistic 
influences that are today assailing it 
under pressure of overcrowding in the 
countries of Europe.” 


Dr. Reed does, however, discover 
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some influences inimical to the Ameri- 
can family. Among these he classes 
“everything that tends to the early 
and wide dispersion of its members,” 
such as “the development of residen- 
tial schools, the rapid extension of 
far-reaching transportation facilities, 
the diversification of industries, the 
industrial employment of women, tne 


formation of distinct industrial groups, | 


the character of political parties, the 
popularization of hotels and _  apart- 
ments for residential purposes, and, 
finally, the development of clubs for 


both men and women at the expense | 


of the home.” 

In the looseness of the 
tie he also finds elements of danger. 
Tendencies which worked the ruin ot 
Greece and Rome he finds tlireaten- 
ing the life of the American common- 


wealth, and he thinks that the annals | 
of its divorce courts might reveal ex- | 


amples of conjugal infidelity almost 


parallel to the case cited by St. Jer- | 
ome of a woman married to her twen- | 
ty-third husband, she being his twen- | 


tv-first wife. 





Orly Me! 

There may be a world of pathos, and 
even of rebuke, in a very few words, 
and so the rather thoughtless wife of 
a contributor of ours discovered re- 
cently. She has two sweet little chil- 
dren, both girls, and, almost without 
knowing it she made a pet and fa- 
vorite of the younger and prettier 
child. ‘“Sweet,’’ as she called her, had 
every care and attention lavished upon 
her, and good-natured neglect was 
more or less the portion of the elde;. 

The mother was sitting in her bed- 
rocm, quietly reading, recently, when 
the soft patter of tiny feet sounded on 
the stairs. 

“Is that you, Sweet?” she called. 

“No, mamma,” was the reply; 
isn’t Sweet—it’s only me!” 

That pathetic little “Onl me!” 
haunted the wife of our contributor 
for longer than she would have cared 
to admit, but a change has since mark- 
ed her treatment of her eldest born 
—Tit-Bits. 


“it 





The total number of letters, papers, 
etc, forwarded by post in the German 
Empire last year was 6,986,000,000 


marriage | 


A PLANTATION STORY. 
| Being Aunt Jinsey’s Tale of the Bird 
} That Bought Bargains. 


MacGowan Cooke, in St. 


Nicholas. 


By Grace 


On his seventh birthday little Pate 
received a silver quarter for one of his 
zifts; and he was allowed to go down 
to the small country store with’ Uncle 
Bergen, the coachman, that he might 
spend it. He returned with—of all 
things, on a plantation where fat poul- 
try were plenty—a lean and protesting 
old speckled hen! ‘ 

His mother was upstairs in her own 
room; Aunt Jinsey, his colored “mam- 
my,” received him on the front gal- 
lery. 

“What you got dar, honey boy?” she 
asked, curiously. “What you do with 
dat ol’ hen?” 

“L bought it with my silver quarter,” 
j returned Pate, stoutly. His own belief 
in the suitability of the purchase was 
beginning to weaken. 

Aunt Jinsey threw up her hands and 
laughed. “Oh, yah—yah—yah!” she 
shouted. “Ain’t we all got chickens 
nough on dis Broadlands plantation, 
widout you go to de sto’ an’ buy dat 
ol’ hen what look like she belong to 
Mathusalem’s grandmudder?” she in- 
quired. 

Patricia and Isabel here joined the 
court of inquiry. Perhaps they had 
hoped for some small treat when their 
brother returned. 

“But she was so cheap,” murmured 
the little boy, disconsolately, as he 
seated himself on the gallery steps and 
nursed his purchase. 

“Nothin’ ain’t cheap what you don’t 
want,”’ said Aunt Jinsey, conclusive- 
ly. “Suttin’ly not a sorry ol’ hen like 
dat, when we-all got de finest chickens 
in Miss-sippy, an’ mo’ dan we-all kin 
eat.” 

The gioom deepened on Pate’s coun- 
tenance. The old nurse saw it, and to 
| relieve the situation offered one of the 
ready tales with which she was wont to 
instruct and admonish her little brood. 
“You minds me o’ young Miz. Song- 
Sparrer. Dat lady wuz what you might 





call a bargain seeker. She ain’t think 
‘bout much else. She ain’t talk ’bout 
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much else. All she kin say _ dest, 
‘Cheap! Cheap! Cheap!’ ” 

This sounded promising, and all 
three children settled themselves to lis- 
ten. “Mr. Song-Sparrer talk to her 
dest like I been talk to you, little 
Marse. He beg her look at sumpin’ 
sides de cheapness when she go to mar- 
ket. 

“De lady ain’t listen’. She fortch 
home string in place 0’ worms, an’ 
when Mr. Song-Sparrer ax how he 
gwine eat sich truck, she say, ‘Oh, but 
you must mind how cheap dey wuz. A 
body got to scratch for worms; but I 
dest pick up des’-hyer string for a 
song—yes, sir, an’ I sung dat song my- 
self. Dey ain’t cost me nuffin’.’ 

‘*An’ dey ain’t wuth so much as 
totin’ home,’ said poor Mr. Song-Spar- 
rer, as he peck at de string, and try to 
make a snack on ’em.” 

Pate let his bargain slide from his 
knees to the steps. Somehow, there 
was a likeness to string in the hen’s 
scrawny neck and legs, the latter tied 
with a big of gingham rag. 

“Matters rock along with de Spar- 
rer family tell after de eggs been laid 
in de sparrer’s nest, an’ Miz. Sparrer 
settin’ on ‘em all de day long, so she 
can’t go out an’ seek no bargains, an’ 
Mr. Sparrer feedin’ her so she have her 
time for to do so. Hit come to de 
fourth day ’o July—date late for a 
sparer to be hatchin’ out a brood, even 
when hit de second brood in de year. 
Miz. Sparrer felt dat she ort to make 
dem eggs hurry up; an’ she wonder 
heap o’ times is dey any cheap truck 
lyin’ round on de bushes dat Mr. Spar- 
rer might as well pick up, an’ dat he 
ain’t a-gettin’. 

“Dest at dat time de little boy what 
live in de house near by de tree whar 
de sparrer’ nest build, come out an’ 
fling sumpin’ down in de gyarden walk. 
Den he run ‘way. 

“Miz. Sparrer peek over de aidge de 
nest. What boy flung down look 
dest like a nice red stick wid a string 
at one eend. Miz. Sparrer ain’t study 
*’bout what use she got for a red stick 
wid a string at one eend.” 

The old negress looked from the cor- 
ners of her eyes at the little boy. Pate 
occupied himself with the knot on the 
legs of his hen. 

“No.” Aunt Jinsev‘went on; “de lit- 


de 


tle sparrer lady ain’t axin’ no sich 
quisti’ns. Dest goin’ for nothin’,’ she 
say, as she look at hit: ‘A body kin 
get dat for dey own price.’ An’ she 
fly down right quick, pick up de little 
red stick, an’ pack it back of her nest, 
an’ tuck it un’neath her wings wid de 
eggs. 

“De little boy what brung hit dar, 
he watch. Now he holler to he mam- 
my in de house, ‘Oh, ma! De bird carry 
|off my firecracker—an’ hit a-burnin’. 
What you reckon hit gwine to do to 
her?’ 
| “Nobody didn’t have long to wait to 
| find out what dis-hyer last cheap busi- 

ness gwine to do for Miz. Sparrer. She 
dest ’bout got herself fixed good wid 
de firecracker ’mongst de eggs when— 
Bingety-bang! Bim—bam—blip!—dat 
| firecracker go off. De eggs de splosh 
;all ’bout. Miz. Sparrer git her wings 
lan’ her tail feathers singe’. Mr. Spar- 
|rer, comin’ home wid a good fat worm 
|for her, dest *bout skeered out’n his 
wits when he see her shott up in de 
|air, wid egg shells all ’bout her, an’ 
‘fall down a-hollerin’. De little boy 
laugh; but ’t ain’t no laughin’ matter 
|}to de Sparrer fambly. 
“I ’spect dey buiit ’em ’nudder nest, 
an’ dat little Miz. Sparrer lay some mo’ 
eggs in hit. But she ]’arn dest what 1 
been tel’ little Marse—no truck ain't 
cheap unless you wants hit.” 

Pate pushed the scrawny hen with 
|his bare foot. “You can have it, Aunt 
| Jinsey,” he said, doubtfully. 

“Thanky, little Marse. Thanky 
| greatly.” said the old nurse, bowing 
and smiling as she picked up her hen. 
“I's mighty proud o’ my bargain, dat I 
| is. I needs a chicken down to my cabin. 
I gwine get yo’ ma let’ me make you a 





|}whole pan of gingerbread men an’ 
beastes. Dat suit little ladies an’ gen- 
termen a heap better dan a sorry ol’ 
hen.”’ 


And the three children all cried to- 


| gether that it would. 





“What do you think? Young Softed, 
who a laughing stock among the 
girls, says he can marry tomorrow any 
woman he pleases.” “That’s right.” 
|**You don’t believe such egregious van- 
|ity as that, do you?” “It’s the truth. 
| You see, he doesn’t please any.’’—Bal- 
' timore American. 
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THE NAMELESS HERO. 





There are countless heroes who live and die, 
Of whom we have never heard ; 

For the great, big, brawling world goes Dy, 
With hardly a look or word; 

And one of the bravest and best of all, 
Ot whom the list can boast, 

Is the man who falls on duty’s call, 
The man who dies at his post. 


While his cheek is mantled with manhood’s 


loom 
And the pathway of life looks bright, 
is brought in a moment to ce the 
gloom 
Surrounding the final night, 
He buoyantly sails o’er a sunlit — 
And is dashed on an unseen coast 
Till ae ship goes down at the helm “stands 


He 


The man who dies at his post. 


Who follows the glorious tide of war 
And falls in the midst of fight, 

He knows that honor will hover o’er 
And cover his name with light; 

But he who passes unsung, unknown, 
He hears no applauding host ; 

Hie goes in the dark to his fate, alone, 
The man who dies at his post. 


Who io with disease while death draws 


Who “nous his fate each day, 
Yet strives to comfort and help and cheer 
His comrades along the way, 
Who follows his work while he yet may do, 
And smiles when he suffers most, 
It seems to me is a hero true— 
The man who dies at his post. 
There are plenty to laud and crown with 
bays 
The hero who falls in strife, 
But few who offer a word of praise 
To the crownless hero of life: 
Ile does his duty and makes no claim ; 
And tonight IT propose a toast 
To the silent martyr unknown to fame, 
The man who dies at his post. 
-Denver News. 





THE ROMANCE OF AN _ APPLE- 
DUMPLING. 


By Olivia Lovell Wilson. 

Mehitable Pettingill stood with her 
cookbook in one hand, the sleeves of 
her dainty pink gown rolled away from 
her plump wrists, and a little patch of 
flour adorning her pleasantly saucy 
nose. 

She was not thinking of her cook- 
book, however, or her flour-adorned 
countenance. Her thoughts seemed 
even further than the plumes of the 
lilac bush toward which her eyes oc- 
casionally wandered. Mehitable was 
apparently in deep and not altogether 
pleasant thought 

Could I describe with due fairness the 
sweet proportion and general delect- 
ableness I thank the old poets for that 
goodly word—of Mehitable, I should not 


have commenced with the cook-book, 
although it has as prominent a place 
in all that follows as any charm exer- 
cised by sweet Mehitable. 

Mehitable had inherited, with this 
trying name, ner grandmother’s fair 
skin and sunny hair, with the com- 
plexion of a rose-leaf—a richer in- 
heritance, in fact, than many of her 
friends possessed, who delighted in 
names breathing of poetic fancy; Lily, 
Daisy, Birdie and Rose. Her uncle 
loves to call her “Dot,’’ because she is 
so small, so sweet, so truly commenda- 
ble, in her thrifty household. 

But to-day Mehitable is in trouble, 

and the cook-book seems only to add 
to her perplexity. The sunshine dances 
in the kitchen doorway, through the 
vine-leaves merrily, smiling upon the 
rows of shining trees, and playing hide- 
and-seek in the shadows with the spor- 
tive kitten. The kettle boils gently on 
the stove, everything is neat and clean, 
waiting for her to make her dessert 
for their five o’clock dinner. 
Annie, Mehitable’s maid-of-all-work, 
not many years her senior, had left 
her dinner, a roast of lamb and roast 
potatoes completing their duty in the 
oven, and Mehitable hears the faint 
clatter of dishes as Annie makes ready 
the dinner-table. 

Yet here she stands, with that frown 
between her sweet eyes, and stares at 
her recipe with eyes that only take in 
the words, without any idea of the 
sense of all she is reading. Mehitable 
is not one of those erratic cooks who 
can make a dish of nothing, adding a 
“pinch of this and a bit of that;” she 
is an order-loving cook, and her des- 
sert is always a rare dish, made with 
precision. But of all she creates, the 
acme of satisfaction is reached for 
Uncle Harvey when she turns her at- 
tention to apple-dumplings. 

Uncle Harvey remarks with a twin- 











kle in his eye, on these occasions. 
“Next to a clear conscience, is a good 
cook. Dot, my child, you are better 
than a clear conscience, if that is a 
possibility, because one may appreciate 


your thorough goodness without any 
selfish consideration of future reward.” 
“TI fear your appreciation is confined 


|to dumplings,” Mehitable would re- 
ke caucily. 
But why should Mehitable_ stand 
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staring, today, into her cook-book, as 
if she did not realize Uncle Harvey's 
utter content in her skill? She did 
not even heed the kitten—that, like 
the Lady of Shallot, grown tired of 


shadows, rubbed affectionately against 


her feet. 
Let us look over her shoulder and 
read the recipe for apple-dumplings: 
“One quart of flour, two tablespoon- 


fuls lard, one teaspoonful of soda dis- | 


solved in hot water, two cupfuls of 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream-tar- 
tar sifted in dry flour, one saltspoon- 
ful of salt.” 

So far, so good. But, as Mehitable 
goes on with the directions, she twists 
a gold ring upon her finger; and, 
strangely enough, the directions are 
interpolated, thus: 

“Chop the shortening into the flour, 
after you have sifted (he said arguing 
would not help matters: I cannot see 
why.) this and the cream-tartar to- 
gether. (It was just too much, for him 
to be jealous of such a trifle. I was so 
provoked.) Put the soda, and wet up 
quickly. (Then I had to break down 
and cry, and he walked off.) just stiff 
enough to roll into a paste less than 
half an inch thick. (He never used to 
be so foolish. I know he will never 
speak to me again. Oh, dear!) Cut in 
squares, and lay in center of each 
(Harold Van Ausdell). 

“Good gracious! what am I saying?” 
she murmured, suddenly conscious of 
her foolish wandering. ‘Here I stand 
reading over this recipe I know by 
heart, and reading it as if I expected 
to make a dumpling of Harold. I 
thought I knew him by heart, too,” 
with a grim little smile. “However, 
it is all over now. I shall never be 
his wife. I wonder if he will come 
home to dinner with Uncle Harvey, to- 
night?” 

With this rather inconsistent con- 
clusion to her tragic cogitation, she 
commenced to sing a brisk tune, and, 
while the tears twinkled in her eyes, 
set to work about the dumplings with- 
out further delay; and, despite the 
trying fact that her first and violent 
quarrel with her lover had transpired 
the night before, she accomplished the 
task nobly. 

It is a well-known truth that, often, 
when a woman’s heart is heaviest, her 


| biscuit and dumplings are lightest. 
| It is the poetical justice of human 
romance, we suppose, shaming the 
|charges of delinquency ever brought 
|against it, by meeting and supplying 
the practical demand. 
| It was a pretty sight to see Mehit- 
| able’s dimpled hands chop the shorten- 
| ing into the flour, after sifting it with 
| the cream-tartar, put in the soda and 
| wet it with a deft hand, and roll into 
| a paste about half an inch thick. 
| Then she carefully cut the pastry in- 
|to neat squares, and laid in the cen- 
| ter of each a juicy tart apple she had 
|pared and cored. Alas! today, she 
had no desire to throw the long peel- 
|ing over her shoulder, when she pared 
| her apples, in order to read her mar- 
| riage fate in the letter thus formed. 

Then she brought the corners of the 
square dough neatly together, and gave 
them a slight pinch. Next, she got 
| her buttered baking-pans, and, placing 

the joined edges downward, passed 
them into the oven to bake. 

Once more she had time to return to 
her dismal meditation; which she did, 
resting her sunny head on her hand. 

Harold Van Ausdell was Uncle Har- 
vey’s cousin’s son. Uncle Harvey had 
| been delighted at the idea of his 
niece’s engagement. What would he 
say now? 

Harold had been very harsh to be 
provoked over such a trifle. He always 
came home to dinner with Uncle Har- 
vey, on Saturday evening. Would he 
come tonight? Would he be penitent, 
or expect her to be? He had been 
cruel in all he said and she would 
never, never, never—” 

“Miss Pettengill, I am sure I smell 
something burning.” Thus spoke 
Annie, hurrying in from the dining- 
room. 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Mehitable, in a 
vexed tone; but no harm was done, 
and, after a few moments, the dump- 
lings came out of the oven, brown and 
tempting. 

She heard her uncle’s voice now, and 
her heart beat violently, as she recog- 
nized also the voice she hoped might 
prove penitent, since Harold came, as 
was his usual custom. 

She barely had time to brush the 
dumplings with beaten egg, to give 
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them a gloss, and then sift powdered 
sugar over them. 

She then directed Annie, in a con- 
fused manner, to make a rich sauce for 
them, and then fled up the back-stair- 
way to her room, leaving Annie to 
smile knowingly and take charge of 
the tempting beauties, little dreaming 
how precious a charge she undertook. 

Mehitable and Harold met at the din- 
ner-table, under Uncle Harvey’s eyes, 
with great equanimity. Mehitable 
looked cool and fresh, in her pretty 
dress, with only a little heightened 
flush of her roses, to betray her agita- 
tion. But she noticed that Harold 
turned very white, as she glance fell 
upon her the second time. What could 
he mean? Her left hand went in- 
stinctively to her fair curls, as if they 
must be the cause—one of those silly, 
graceful motions girls will make. Then, 
as her hand rested on the table, a 
moment afterward, she saw her be- 
throthal ring was gone. 

Her eyes met his, a moment, in a 
startled glance, and then he looked 
away, to answer Uncle Harvey’s ques- 
tion. 

“So your are resolved to go, no mat- 
ter what any of us may say? Even 
Dot cannot persuade you?” Uncle Har- 
vey said. 

“Dot has no desire I should remain,” 
returned Harold; “we decided’ that 
matter last night.” 

“What?” demanded Uncle Harvey, 
while Mehitable forced herself to re- 
turn Harold’s glance firmly. He should 
not find her lacking in purpose, she 
said to herself, if he could speak thus 
cruelly, without striving to conciliate 


her. But where—where could she have 
lost her ring? And where was Harold 
going? 


“May I ask what all this may mean?” 
once more demanded Uncle Harvey, 
leaning back in his chair. 

“Only that my decision regarding my 
departure for the west has been hasten- 
ed by the breaking of our engagement. 
It is as it should be,” said Harry. “Re- 
member, sir, I came under protest this 
evening, yielding because I saw Dot 
had not told you of the rupture. I 
hoped she had repented of last night’s 
hasty decision. She has not, it seems. 
Since it is my last meal with you, let | 





us forget this unpleasantness, and talk 
of other matters.” 

“Is this true, Dot?” asked Uncle Har- 
vey, in despair. 

“Yes, uncle,” she‘ replied, with 
greater calmness that Harold had 
struggled with his dignity and anger. 

But oh! where was the ring? How 
could she have lost it? But, if Harold 
gave her no opportunity for explana- 
tion, she too would be inexorable, if it 
broke her heart. 

So Harold chatted on with apparenr 
ease, and made Uncle Harvey join him, 
albeit the latter was a little sulky. 

Disappointment is the bane of a 
good appetite, and Uncle Harvey was 
sorely disappointed in the turn affairs 
had taken. 

Even when his favorite dumplings 
appeared, he could not rally his spirits, 
in face of the two young people flash- 
ing occasional defiant glances at each 
other, across the table. 

A silence fell as they ate the dainty 
dessert, when suddenly Harold choked 
slightly, and Uncle Harvey looked in 
surprise, as the young man deliberately 
took from his mouth a small gold cir- 
clet. 

There was a mingling of amusement 
and gladness in Harold’s face. He 
looked at Mehitable. 

“You lost it? You did not discard 
it?” he cried, eagerly. 

“T lost it in making the dumplings,” 
she returned, shaken from her self-pos- 
session. “It must have slipped off, and 
fallen into the dumpling.” 

“Then you did not mean to give it 


back to me?” cried Harold. “You did 
not—” 

“Oh! I.had it on today. I never 
meant to—” 


But Uncle Harvey burst into a roar 
of laughter. 

“Why, Dot, you are not so cruel as 
to choke a man with his own engage- 
ment ring? I never asked you to flavor 
dumplings with love-sauce! That is 
‘ringing’ the changes on a man,” he 
cried, between gasps of choking laugh- 
ter. 

But Harold walked around the table 
with the ring, and took Mehitable’s 
hand in his, and, while she blushed 
furiously, put it back upon her finger 
again. 

“Forgive me, dear; and tell me you 
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never meant to take it off and give 
me over,” he said, looking so charming- 
ly sincere and handsome in his peni- 
tence, that Mehitable uttered a demure 
little ““Yes,’’ and Uncle Harvey finished 
his meal alone, while they slipped back 
into the parlor. 


Mehitable Pettengill Mrs. 


is now 


Harold Van Ausdell, and manages her | 


household with excellent skill; but her 
husband often jocosely remarks, while 
he enjoys her heightening color, that 
there is no dish she maxes with such 
singular success, as his favorite, the 
apple dumpling.—Good Literature. 





Propriety Pink. 

The question “why is propriety pink?” 
is fallacious. Such expressions as “the 
pink of propriety,” and “the pink of 
perfection”’ have really nothing to do 
with color at all, but descend from 
Mercutio’s “very pink of courtesy,” 
which is at once explained by Romeo 
as “pink for flower.’”” Romeo’s explana- 
tion is either correct or a silly Shake- 
spearian pun, “pink” really standing 
for culminating point—acme. In either 
case, color does not come into the mat- 
ter. The flower pink is not named af- 
ter the color, but vice versa—contrari- 
wise to the case of carnation, in which 
the fleshy color has given its name to 

- the flower. A pink is so named either 
because the flower is pinked, as punct- 
ured needlework or a punctured duelist 
is, because it resembles an eyelet—the 


“pink eyne” of “plumpe Bacchus” -in | 


“Anthony and Cleopatra’’—meaning, 
not pink-colored eyes, but eyes half 
shut, brought to a point. “Pic” a peak 
or point, is the common Celtic ancestor 
of the vafious “pinks.”—London Chron- 
ical. 





To Educate Parents. 

What shall we do with our parents? 
There is my father ruining himself 
and me by his wilful ignorance and 
my mother ruining us by her extrava- 
gances. 
the times that the ordinary child who 


is past 20 is altogether better educated, | 


for experienced and wiser than are his 
parents! It has occurred to me to sug- 
gest that after the eldest child reaches 
20 the parents should come under the 
control of the  children.—London 


Graphic. 


It is a great development of | 


WANT AMERICAN HUSBANDS. 


Wealthy Foreigners Here Declare 
They Are the Better Kind. 


“While our match-making mamas 
are doing their best to marry their 
girls to titled foreigners,” said a wom- 
an who teaches English to the wealth- 
ier members of a certain foreign quar- 
ter in New York, “I find that the am- 
bition of the foreign mothers who 
have come to America is to have their 
girls marry Americans. 

“No, it is not for the sake of any 
business advantage which might ac- 
crue from a thorough knowledge of 
the language and customs on the part 
of the husband. All those things they 
acquire with remarkable rapidity. It 
is simply because they are impressed 
with the kindness of the American 
man in his family relations, his chival- 
ry to women. 

“There is the mother of one of my 
most recent pupils, for example, The 
family are wealthy foreigners who 
have been here but six months, and I 
doubt if they number more than three 
or four American families among 
their acquaintances; yet it is already 
decided that Etelka when she marries 
must get an American husband. 
Etelka is only 11, so you can see that 
the maternal prevision is looking far 
ahead. 

“Only the other day Mrs. W. said 
to me in all sincerity: ‘It is my desire 
—very much—that  Etelka_ should 
know the little Americans, those of 
gentle birth, as friends, more than our 
own people. She is young yet, but 
the vears slip by and when she is 18 
and of age to marry, I much hope it 
will be an American. I will use my 
influence to have it so. Ah, these 
Americans! They are so kind to their 
vives—so gentle! A woman is happy. 
In our country the men are less kind. 
My husband now. He is a good man, 
but vehement. Half I am afraid to in- 
vite Americans to our table lest they 
see how do the foreign men in their 
homes. If anything goes not just 
right, ach, such a fuss! No, I look at 
these American men. It is my desire 
that Etelka shall marry one.’”—New 
| York Press. 
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WONDERFUL BLIND ORGANIST. |anthem without a break. His prep- 
cnselinieatagia |} aration took a little over an hour. 
Professor Roberts Plays for an Hour But, however excellent his playing 
and a Half Without Striking |}and extraordinary his power of com- 
a False Note. |mitting music to memory, Professor 
| Roberts’ most valuable attainment is 
Prof. T. S. Roberts, instructor if |in his teaching ability. He gives in- 
music at the State School for the) struction on the organ, piano, violin, 
Blind, is a man of remarkable ac-| clarinet, cornet and other instruments, 
complishments in his chosen line Of| He has an orchestra of eight pieces 
work. He is not only a musician Of|anq has organized a chorus at the 
rare ability, but his disposition and his| jing school. His delicate sense of 
understanding of the child mind have | touch and hearing enables him to un- 
won him extraordinary success in the} gerstand any difficulty the children 
teaching of music to the pupils of the }may have in the manner of playing 
school for the blind. Never were his| their instruments while his unlimited 
talents and attainments more fully | patience and willingness to help en- 
appreciated than on New Year's eve, |courage them to persevering efforts. 





when he played the pipe organ at the; wr Roberts was born in Wales in 
First Methodist Episcopal church in| 41, and is, therefore, but 25 years 
the cantata “The Holy City.” Totally | of age. While yet a child he came 
blind, he played the organ for an hour| with his parents to Canada, where he 
and a half without striking a single| was residing when he lost his eye 
false note. sight by an accident. The family then 
The people of Salem have had op-| removed to Philadelphia, where young 
portunity a number of times to wit-| Roberts entered school and also took 
ness exhibitions of Professor Roberts’| instruction in music under Dr. D. D. 
power and of his wonderful memory.| Wood. Roberts graduated from the 
in preparation for the playing: of this| literary department in 1901 and from 
cantata he occupied only a portion of| the college of music in 1903. For four 
his leisure time for about a week. The! years during his student days he serv- 
music was given to him in the usual|ed as organist at the Welsh Presby- 
printed form. He had an assistant|terian church in Philadelphia. He 
read the notes to him, and he wrote| came to Salem in February, 1904, and 
the music on thick paper, which leaves | has since that time served very ac- 
a raised surface from which he may |ceptably as instructor in music at the 
read by use of the finger. With this| State School for the Blind.—Portiand 
music before him, Roberts followed | Oregonian. 
the notes with one hand and played | How Thebaw Learned English. 
the organ with the other until he had It is well known that Thebaw had 
committed the whole cantata to mem- llearned to speak English in Rangoon, 
ory. When he sat at the organ 0n|,nq had been in a mission school in 
New Year's eve he had no music be-| that town, which happened in the fol- 
fore him, but played entirely from|j,wing manner: His father inspected 








memory. \the school and expressed his satisfac- 
Professor Roberts frequently serves|tion. To him the missionary said: 
as organist at the regular Sunday/; “If Your Majesty would really en- 


services at the Methodist church. Aj|courage us you would send one of your 
few weeks ago the regular organist} sons to our school.” 

was taken ill and sent for Roberts on/| “Certainly,” rejoined the affable mon- 
Saturday evening. Three hymns/arch. “What age should the boy be?” 
and an anthem constituted the pro-| ‘About fifteen, Your Majesty.” 
gramme of music for the next day. He} Turning to his prime minister the 
listened while the organist read the | king said, “Have I a son about fifteen?” 
music through and then he carried the| “Oh, yes, many, Your Majesty,” was 
tunes in his memory until the next/the rejoinder. And so a Lord of White 
day, when he presided at the organ| Elephants learned English.—Pall Mall 
and played the three hymns and the! Gazette. 
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CHICAGO FACES. 
No City Shows a Greater Variety of 
Types. 

Probably in no city in the country 
do the masses show by their counten- 
ances less traces of Anglo-Saxon blood 
than they do in Chicago,.says a writer 
in Atlantic Monthly. On the thor- 
oughfares, in the street cars, in the 
parks, in the public libraries, in the 
city hall, in the court house, in rail- 
way stations, on excursion boats, 
there is the unmistakable, universal 
foreign cast of physiognomy. These 
are not so conspicuously the raw coun- 
tenances of new arrivals, but they are 
those variously modified by a longer 
or shorter identification with our so- 
cial customs. Only the faces tell the 
general truth, for, of course, here, as 
everywhere else in this country where 
these exiles have settled, all national 
distinction of dress, all individuality 
and picturesqueness of costume, is ob- 
literated in a dull and cheap conform- 
ity to American standards. 

Yet in this multitude the observer 
sees the wonder of the evolution of 
minds and souls in all stages, from the 
vacuity of animalism to a maturity of 
the higher faculties. Chicago’s great 
mission of uplifting the lower strata of 
races is broadly evident in the faces 
of its masses. Of course, only by view- 
ing the multitude as a whole is the 
effect recognizable. The observer can 
know nothing of individuals, but look- 
ing into the countenances of hundreds 
of Teutons, Jews, Celts, Scandinavians, 
and Slavs, the prevailing types seen 
daily on the streets, he discerns the 
American quality in varying degrees 
creeping in to supplant some of the 
more marked native lineaments. A 
distinguishable homogeneousnes is 
working out of the heterogeneous hu- 
man compound. Even two or ¢hree 
years as janiior. teamster, gardener, 
junk dealer, or hod-carrier in a large 
American city have an effect in 
moulding away the aboriginal inert- 
ness and depression from the features 
of an alien. 





An Expensive Shave. 


Perhaps the best anecdote regarding | 


election bribery and corruption con- 


cerns the election of Mr. Lascelles 
(afterward the Earl of Harewood) for 
Preston at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

During the contest Mr. Lascelles 
learned that there was a barber, who 
lived in a cellar, and charged a penny 
for shaving, who had not yet recorded 
his vote. He went there alone the next 


‘morning, and after being shaved told 


the barber his name and paid him a 
ten-pound note instead of a penny. The 
barber took the hint, but remarked to 
Mr. Lascelles—“Sir Thomas”—meaning 
the other candidate—‘‘has been shaved 
twice this morning.” Mr. Lascelles 
thereupon passed his hand over his 
chin and discovered that he was not so 
cleanly shaved as he might have been. 
Seating himself in the chair again, he 
announced that he would have “a little 
more off.” 

The barber lathered and shaved him 
over his chin. He then admitted that 
he was in urgent need of fifty pounds, 
and that, thanks to the generosity of 
the two candidates for Parliament, he 
now possessed that sum, and intended 
to make his fortune with it. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, he did so, for the barber 
was Richard Arkwright, the inventor 
of the spinning frame, and with the 
fifty pounds he brought out his inven- 
tion, which resulted in the acquisi- 
tion of much wealth and undying fame, 
It is stated that Lascelles spent near- 
ly £100,000 on this election.—Express. 





The Business of the Day. 


Representative Champ Clark tells 
of an amusing story in connection 
with the inauguration of Thomas T. 
Crittenden as governor of Missouri, a 
ceremony attended with more frills 
than any other in the State since the 
Civil War. 

‘According to Mr. Clark, there were 
on this occasion military organizations 
and bands galore, and special car- 
loads of people came from Kansas 
City and St. Louis to witness the 
pageant. Captain Hawley, of St. 
Louis, was grand marshal of the day. 
Lieutenant-Governor Brockmeyer, a 
quaint character, was presiding over 
the Senate; and as he awaited notice 
of the time for the Senate to proceed 
to the hall of the House of Represen- 
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tatives, where the two bodies in joint 
session were to receive the new gov- 
ernor, he lolled back in his chair on 
the president’s stand and smoked a 
big corncob pipe with the utmost non- 
chalance. 

The Senate lobby was crowded, and 
Senators were in their seats, on the 
tiptoe of expectancy, for the strains 
of martial music could be heard from 
all directions. At this juncture a. fig- 
ure in a glittering and brilliant uni- 
form pushed through the crowd and 
marched half-way up the aisle. This 
was Marshal-of-the-day Hawley. Draw- 
ing his sword, he made a_ profound 
military salute, and announced, with 
much pomposity: 

“Mr. President, the Governor of Mis- 
souri and his staff now approach!” 

Without removing his pipe from his 
mouth, Lieutenant-Governor  Brock- 
meyer responded: 

“Vell, let him come; dot is vot we 
are here for.”"—Harper’s Weekly. 





Thawing Frozen Pipes by Electricity. 


“Frozen gas and water pipes are re- 
sponsible for a great amount of dam- 
age in our Northern cities,’ writes 
George Ethelbert Walsh in the Techni- 
cal World Magazine. “Charges made 
by plumbers for thawing frozen water 
Pipes are often as high as $50, while 


the cost of thawing frozen gas pipes | 


frequently runs into hundreds. With 
the new electric thawing apparatus two 
men can thaw from ten to two hun- 
dred pipes in a single day, the cost be- 
ing from $4 to $15 per job. 

“About 3000 frozen pipes were thawed 
out last winter in New Jersey towns 
lighted by the United Service Corpor- 
ation and the total gross receipts of the 
company for this work were $12,000. 
Even then the demand was_ greater 
than the company could meet, and this 
winter it has largely increased its fa- 
cilities.” 

Old-Time Piano Playing. 

In these infant days of the 20th 
century the pianist stands next to the 
singer among princes of the musical 
world. But it was not always so. The 
singer was the first to mount the pub- 
lic throne and reign with the sceptre 
of sweetened sound. Next came the 


violinist, and after him the virtuosi 
of wind instruments. Early concert 
programs show the names of singers, 
and flute, horn, and oboe players, but 
not of manipulators of the keyboard. 
The concert pianist today, sweeping 
the keyboard of his grand and the 
heart strings of his hearers’ with 
sinewy hands, emerged slowly from 
the humble state of a poor dependent, 
creeping with anxious offering to the 
door of his princely patron. It was 
not till almost the middle of the 18th 
century that the performers of solo 
feats on the harpsichord began to at- 
tract public attention and to form the 
substance of concerts. 
Up a Shot Tower. 

“It was a strange experience,” said 
the huntsman. “As I ascended the 
spiral stairs of the tower I saw shot 
falling, like rain, around me. The 
shot tower was 200 feet high. At its 
base there was a tank of water for 
the shot to drop into. If it fell on the 
earth, you know, it would be flat in- 
stead of round. On top of the tower 
was a huge boiler filled with molten 
lead. The manager ladled the lead 
into a percolator, a kind of strainer, 
and thence it fell into the cistern of 
cold water 200 feet below. It took it 
three seconds to fall. They made dif- 
ferent sizes of shot on the tower by 
using different percolators—big holes 
for big shot, small holes for fine shot, 
and so on. The water in the cistern 
had to be changed every little while. 
It would have become so hot, other- 
wise, that it would have kept the shot 
soft.”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 








Wireless Telegraphy in Mexico. 

Wireless telegraphy has been main- 
tained for several years across the 
Gulf of California, and now the Mexi- 
can government has awarded con- 
tracts for a plant that will afford com- 
munication over a distance of about 
200 miles not only between the vari- 
ous stations of the system, but with 
shipping. The Mexican government 
has a trained staff of wireless oper- 
ators, and it is thought likely that this 
method of communication will under- 
go important extension through that 
country.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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A “BENIGNANT TYRANNY.’ 





Operation of Municipal Ownership in 
London is Thus Characterized. 

Charles Edward Russell writes as 
follows in regard to Municipal Own- 
ership in Everybody’s: 

“The rest of the world has gone 
very far with these experiments that 
seem to American eyes so strange and 
revolutionary. We saw last month 
how cooperation has spread from 
country to country until in all lands 
but ours it is one of the important | 
factors in modern life. The develop- 
ment of Public Ownership has been 
stiill more astonishing. In some form 
or other almost every considerable 
city in Europe has embarked upon it, 
and the range of the municipal enter- 
prises is from the simpler stages of 
supplying gas and water to the as- 
tourding transactions of the London 
County Council, which owns and 
operates street car lines, steamboats, 
ferries, omnibuses, builds and rents 
stores, theatres, flats, and dwelling- 
houses, finds houses for the poor, pre- 
vides playgrounds, playthings, and 
games for children and excursions 
and entertainments for adults, regu- 
lates fares, adjusts time-tables, com-| 
pels railroads to do its will, and gov- 
erns with a wholly benignant and 
helpful tyranny beyond any precedent 
in the world’s affairs.” 





More British Regrets for Mr. Fry. 

The news that Mr. Roger Fry has 
accepted the curatorship of the de- 
partment of paintings in the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will be, 
received in England with mingled 
feelings. Following the appointment 
of Sir C. Purdon Clark to the director- 
ship of the same museum, it is a proof 
that the Americans appreciate our best 
experts and critics of art. It also 
seems, unfortunately, to be a proof| 
that we do not appreciate them our- 
selves. Mr. Fry is a critic of Italian 
art, who combines the practical | 
knowledge which only a painter can 
possess with the learning of en- 
thusiasm both of a scholar and a man, 
of general culture. He is, in fact, as 
well equipped for the post to which} 
he has been appointed as any man in! 


Europe. Yet we have found no official 
position for him in England, nor has 
there seemed to be any chance of our 
finding one. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that we should have lost him, as 
we are likely to lose all critics of his 


|eminence so long as the Americans 
| have places to offer them. This ap- 


pointment may do good, however, even 
here by showing that opinion in other 
countries does not agree with the 
opinion of Academicians and others 
in England that a body of amateurs 
can do better than a single expert in 
purchase of works of art.—The Speak- 
er. 





The Duchess and the Dustman. 


Before municipal dust carts came in- 
to being, the dustman was a familiar 
and independent figure, with a charac- 
ter of his own, who became the sub- 
ject of many anecdotes, says the Lon- 
don Globe. 

The dustman most famous in his way 
is probably he who paid so happy a 
compliment to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire of a by-gone day, who was so 
famous for her beauty. As she was 
stepping out of her carriage one day, 
a dustman who was standing by, and 
who happened to enjoy his pipe, caught 
sight of her, and with the readiest wit 
and happiest inspiration at once ex- 
claimed, “Love and bless you, my lady, 
let me light my pipe at your eyes!” 

The duchess is said to have been so 
much pleased with this unlooked-for 
compliment that more than once after- 
ward she checked the flow of admira- 
tion which was her constant tribute 
with the remark, “Oh! after the dust- 
man’s compliment all others are in- 
sipid.” 





Nervous Dons. 
Some of the Oxford dons have been 
rather disposed to shake their heads 


|dubiously over the prospect of receiv- 


ing so many American students into 
their midst. The fancy that many of 
us, like the cowboys of the Wild West, 
might “tote pistols,” raise war-whoops 
in the quads, and “lasso” the gargoyles 
on the chapels, was a very transitory 
one, if it ever existed—A Rhodes 
Scholar in Macmillan’s Magazine. 








